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'^OVRP'; The ■development of -a Statewide Career Education Program has bean ■ 
highlighted as one of the prime priorities toward quality education and 
productive living for Louisiana citizens frcan "6 to 60" and beyond. 

"nd'er the Career Education concept, every student explores the' world of 
work through a wide spectrum of educational "clusters" as represented by 
thf! symbols on the cover: CCHiUNICATI(;W AND MEDIA (telephone); HEALTH 
(caduceus)j MARINE SCIENCE (starfish): AGRI-BUSINESS AND NATURAL RESOURCES 
(rarmer)s HOSflTALITy AND RECREATIOM (honie)', TRANSPORTATION (wheel); 
Rlf?LIC SERVICE (fireman)? PERSONAL SERVICES(barber pole)( FINE. ARTS AND • 
HUMANITIES (tpble clef and brush); BUSINESS AND OFFICE (typist); MAN- 
UFACTURING (cogwheel); CONSUMER AND HCMBiAKING EDUCATION (shopper's cart); 
ENVIRONMENT (trees, earth and sun); COKSTRUCTIOM (hardt^t worker); MAHKET- 
ING AND DISTRIBUTION (hydraulic forldift). 
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A MESSAGE FRCM THE SUPERINTENDENT 



Th(^ r^smro^ fniides developed for Car^^er liducation are dadicat^d ' » 
llio students of Louisiana. The guides ar^^ bas^^d upon the philosophy oi" 
maXijomn.rfevelopTieni of the Individual — and Lh*^rcby — Uie maximum deyelop- 
mnnl of s^ociety. There are many components of the educatiqndl process; 
and career odncation, a facet of total education, prepares the individual 
for a meaningful and productive life. 

The fundamen^tal concept of career education is that all types oC^ edu- 
cationa^l experiences, curricula, instruction, and counseling should involve 
prepara^tion for ecmomic independence/ personal fulfillment, and an appre- 
ciation for the dignity of T^ork. ; ^ ^ ^ 

Maintaining the curriculum disciplines as the structural framework, 
. *ne guides seek to enhance. the total education of the individual, incor- 
porating career concepts into the planned educational experiences of the ^ 
youth. 

The implementation of the objectives and activities presented, iji the 
guides is independent of any organizational pattern. The underlying 
philosop}^y is that of providing for continuous pupil progress. Recog* 
ni2in| that each student is a unique -individual, a continuous progress 
curriculum enables each student to progress ah his own rate. This fosters 
success which reinforces the positive self-concept of the individual and 
contributes to his personal, social, and occupational effectiveness. 

Education vhich is Medicated to the maxijnum development of the indi- 
vidual offers individualised instruction. These guides promote that concept, 
for individualised learning is the result of ind^ividualised instruction. 
This concept does not imply a one-to-one teaching ratio, but does offer 4 
curriculum structure vhich allo>ra for instiniction prescribed to meet the 
needs of the individual—whether in a large group, a small group, or in an 
individual learning situation. 

These guides are presented to the teachers of Louisiana as an effort to 
hftlp them in that important mission of educating the young people cf this 
state. The subsequent revision of the guides will be based upon teacher 
evaluation and recamnendations. ^ 
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FOREWORD 

The-ccSnposition of this guide'for Language 'Arts vras influenced by. the 
need 1 o provide meaningful continuoua progress through individualized in** 
stniotion and the n^ed to integrate career concepts and activities with 
curriculum concepts. * 

Major purposes of this ^ide are to complement the regular language 
arts program, to serve as a soiirce of ideas and activities^to achieve 
curriculum objectives^ and to suggest methods of incorporating career 
concepts Into the Englisf^ curriculum. 

The guide is designed for use with basic texts and with a wide variety 

• ' i 

of other resources* It is not intended as a ocmplete, autoncanoua instrument 

■ ^ ' 

for in struction and no a iAempt^h0ul4--be-ntade^i7onfif$~It/ as a teacher's manual 

for daily lesbm plans. Singulai^ developnent of any skill strand without 

integration with the total language arts program would result in ineffective 

instruction. ' * 
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I. Career Orient.ation - ^ 

Nothiiig ia more basic bo Caroer * 
Education than the study of -English. 
It provides the foundation upon which 
practic&lly everything eljse is built. 
For every Louisiana citizen,' auccese 
in any subject, in any occupation,- in 
^ almost any endeavor depends directly 
on his ability to communiciite in English. 
The eff ectlvwe^s of every order he^ gives 
or receives J every idea he expreswe^ 
every request he-jnakes is determine^ by 
how well be can use the language. In 
.additibn^ every thought or attitude he 
poestasees h|is b^en ^Influenced and shaped ^ 
by his cojuamand tff the spoken or written 
word. 

All parents realise that knowledge 
ojfr language is one of lif^*s nioet vital 
^forces> eo they begin jmmediately to 
teach their children how to use words to 
ccmmunicate. They expect the schools to 
continue this training^ providing compre- 
heneive instructiai ijfi readiiig>,writing> 
listening^ and speakir^g^ so that their 
children will have the moana to reach 
their full potential. 

Developing fluency In English is the 
Hio&t necessary part of anyone's educaticoi. 
If he is not provided a sound program in 
English, then the effectiveness of all other 
phases of hie training is diminished. if not 
actually ^destroyed. 



^ career education, like any other new movement i>iat he^ ever 

come to American educatictti> will flourish or die, based largely 
on the knowledge, efforts^ ekills, and philledphical beliefs'of 
the elementary and secondary school claserpowi teacher*" 

S . Dr. Kenneth B. Hoyt 



A STAtEMENT OF PHIUSOPHY OH CAREER EDUCATION 



We bfelieve that Career Education is Balf-^developroent 
education. It is a ptoow through vhich each Ixidividual 
"student - ' . . ■ , ■ 

- discovers Who he is ^ , , 

- examines opportunities for self and career 
developaent * ' 

^ decides Where he wants to go^ and' 

Is equipped with the ekiUs^ knowledges and attitudes 
, necessary js^bX his decision o£ a life etyle. 



\ 
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CAt4"-13 REIATED TO ENGLTSU AKD LANGUAGE ARTS 



i s. A, or , f - i'oy , e 

Scr/iCG 

Heading Specialist' 
Speech Therapist 

Busiaess^Clerictl^ond' Sales 

Advertising Manager 
Public Reiations 
Sale:; Kngincer 
Traffic Manager. 

Science and Technology 

Technical Writer 
Outdoor ' 

Sports Writer 

General Cultural 

IiAwyer 
Editor 
Clergyinaa 

English an^*Ianguage Art Teacher 
Foreign Correspondent 
Tutor * 
Journalist - , ^ 

Arts .md Entcrtalitment ^ 

].GCCurer ' . 

Author . 

Continuity Writer. . ^ 
Actor 

Dramatic Critic 

Scenario Writer « « " * 

lhS> Plus technical , ' * 

Service . . * 

Interprater" 
Translator , 
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Business Clerical" and Sales 

Retail Manager 
Salesman 
Sales Person 
Secretary 

Sciencis and Technology 

Cryptographer 

Outdoor 



General Ciiltural 

Radio Announcer 
r Reporter 

-^Litrarian ^ 

Arts and Entertainment 

Script Wri^ter 

S. Graduate 

Service 

, Customs Inspector 
Immigration^ Inspector 

llusiness Xlericaiv and Sales 

Auctioneer 
Demonstrator 
Buyer 
" Floorwalker 
Sales Clerks 
Foreign^ Exchange Clerk 
Stenographers 

Outdoor 

General Cultur^l^ 



Arts and^Entertaiiiment 
Copy*writer 

\ 13 



CAREER CONCEPTS 



A. Early awareness of careers is the prelude to futtire achievement. 
I^-, The individual is the bom resource of society. 

1. Individuals have many kinds of careers. 

2. Occupations contribute to society's progress.' 

3. Meaningful, rewarding careers are available to every individual. 

C. ^iiork is basic to^htlman development. 

Careers require different knowledge , abilities, attitudes, arid 
talents. 

5. Individuals have different abilities, interests, needs, ^ and values- 

6. Individuals seek careers, for. varied reasons. 

D. Careers are opportunities for accoimoflating differences- in human devel** 
opment. 

7- Careers caxi be grouped into clusters. 

8^ Different careers are interrelated. ^* 

9. Every career requires some special preparation. 

10. ' Individual careers may change as individuals change throughout life, 
Environmental variability requires variable opportunity. 

11. Individuals may be ^iiited for several different careers. 

12. V/orld changes, conditions, and environments affect careers. 

13. Individuals adapt to world changes and environments. 

14. Careers have different levels of responsibilities. 

15. An individual's career and careers of others are affected by the 
^ individual's ability to relate to. other individuals. 

16. Rules, regulations, policies, and, procedures affect all ^careers^* 
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CARIiliR EDUCATION IN LOUISIANA 

J- 

Mi EXPIJRIENCED-MSED, SEQUENTIAL PLAN 



STAGE I CAIiEER AWARKNESS 

(Grades K-3) - 

STAGE H CAREER MOTIVATION- ■ 

(Grades 2-6) - ■ - , ' ' - 

. STAGE III CAREER EXPLORATION 

(Grades 5-9) 

STAGE IV TENl'ATIVE CAREER DECISIONS 

(Grades 8-10) 

STAGE V ACQUISITION OF CAREER-ENTRY. SKILLS 

(Grades 9-12) 
, (Differential Programs) 

STAGE VI . , CAREER 'enTIK 

A. EMmVHENT ' . . ^ 

FURTHER STUDY AND TRAINING ' " ■ 

H, SPECIALIZED STUDY AND -TRAINING 

EMPLOYMENT - . ■ " ' ■ ' - . ■ ■ 

FURTHER STUDY AND TRAINING " . ^ 

EACH STACK REQUIRES: 
INFORMATION 

EXXWENCE"*"' ^ ' 

WHICH LEADS TO- 

FIRST-HAKB PERSONAL LEARNING 
WHICH LEAPS TO: 

SELF-DEVELOPMENT 
WHICH LEADS TO: ■ - — - 

IND tVIDUAL* SUCCESS ■ • ' 

WHICH I^ADS TO: . . ' 

A HEALTHY SENSE OF WELL-BEING 

9 ■ ■ 



JOB CLUSTERS 



1. Coa'^tructioii Occupadions Cluster 

a. Ashcstos and Insulating workers * 

b. Bricklayers 

c. Carpenters 
4. ]^l<ictricians 

e. Coment masons (cement and concrete finishers) 

£. Marble setters > eile setters^ and terrasso \«>rkers 

g. Operating engineers (construction tuachinery operators) 

h. Pain^er-s and paperhangers 

i. Plasterers 

j. Plin^ibers and pipefitters 

k. Roofers - , , 

1. Structural, umamental, and reinforctng-iron workers 

* 

2. Manufacturing Occupations Cluster * 

a. Aircraft^ missile, and spacecraft manufajpturing 

b. Muminuia industry • * , 
^c. Baking industry ' , 

d. Electronics manufacturing • ^ 
■ e. Industrial chemic*il industry 

f. Paper and allied products industries 

g. Petroleum refining . 

Transportation Occupations Cluster ^ 

a. Civil aviation 

b. Merchant Marine occupation ^ 

c. Railroads / ^ „ ^ 

d. Trucking industry 

4. ;Agrl> * CuE^iness and Natural Resources Occupations Chistrr 

a. Conservation- 

b. . Ecology 

nC. Electric power industry 

d. Farminiij dairying: - 

e. Forestry 

f. Machinery (farm equipment) 

g. Mining 

- — Ut- -HaturaL- gas— - — — ^ — — 

i; Petroleum 

5* Marine Science Occupations Cluster 

a. Fisheries development 

b. , Forecasting weather 

c. National defense 

d. riant and animal life 
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6. J^nvironniental Occupations Cluster 

a. Conservation 

b. Ecology 

7. -Business and Office Occupations Cluster 

a. Accounting 

b. Advertising workers 
c Bu s ines s 1 aw ^ 
d. Marketing research 

. e. Office workers 
£. Tersonnel workers 
g. Public relatione workers 

8. Marketing and Distribution Occup^ations .Cluster 

a. Marketing research 

b. t^olesale and Retail distribution 

c. Trade 

9., Communications and Media Occupations Cluster 

a. Newspapers - printing and*writing 

b. Radio 
c< Technology. 

d. Television 

10. . Hospitality and Recreation Occfipations Cluster 

a. 'Camps * 

b. Hospitals 

c. Indoor recreation centers 

d. Industry , 

e. Playgrounds' 

-11. Persdnal Service Occupations Clusters 

a. Barbers 

b. Building custodiana 

c. Coolts and chefs 

\ d. Cosmetologists ^ 

" e. Firefighters 

' f. Guards and watchmen 

\ \^^^ Hospital at ten d ants ^- ^ 

Models 
"i^ Folic e'officers 
j. Private household workers 
k. Social service workers 
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* 12. Public fi^rvicoff Occupations Cluster 



a. Civil service employees ' 

Librarians 

c. Nutritionists- 

di Public Health nurses 

e. Public relations workers - 

i;. Public Utilities 

g. Sanitarians 

13. Health Occupations Cluster 

a. Chiropractor. ^ - 

b. Dental hyglenist 

c . Dentists 

d. Dietician 

e. Hospital administrator 

f. Medical technologists 

g. Nurses ^ \ / 
*h. Optometrist 

■ i. Osteopathic physician. * "^^ ^ 

j . ^Pharmacists 

k. Physicians 

* . ' 1. Veterinarian 

m. X-ray, technician 

, ■ \ • ■ 

''i^, — • '*14. Consumer and Homemaking Occupations* Cluster 

a. .\ Cooperative' Extension Service 

b. Conwnunications^ - ^ 

c. Department scores - * , 

d. 'Federal Government " U.S/Dept.,Qf Agriculture 
' e.^ Financial Institutions . ^ 

£. Food manufacturers- 

g. Private busiriess ' ^ * v „ 

h. Research 

i. Social Welfare 
j. Teacher 

15. Fine Art:s*and Humanities Occupations Cluster 

a. Commercial artists ' . - ' ' 

. * b. Industrial designers 

.c. ^ Interior 'designers and > decorators 
~ '■ r — ^PerfotrntTrtgn^tt^rts^ : 



e. Social scientists 

f. Teaching 
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II, LITERATURE 

Wliat is so' vonderful about 
literature is its ability to uialce 

'us aware of ourselves"Our beliefs, 
hopes and preiudices, our frailties 
and our potentialities — and to show 
Us how we can learn from the exper- 
iences of others, even whefi those 
*^ottiers^' are simply products: of 
some writer ^s imagination. We read 
a story or a poem or a play about 
the courage, loyalty, or desperation 

p£ men, and women involved in 'one of 
life's great struggles and we find- 

*vie *have been shown a ftirror reflfc- 
ting our own problems and anxieties— 
changed, perhaps, but still recog- 
nizable. It is this DOWer of lit era*- 
ture to provide^. us with^ insig^it into 
oir selves and our fellow man, and to 
give us understanding of the world 
about us that makes the study of 
literature such" a^ rewarding eojieaVor, 



"All ihat mankind I'^is done^ thought, gained, or beeni it is lying ds 
in 'magic preservation Vt\ the pages of books*** 

' , — Thomas Carlyle 
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LITERATURE/Shorl Story 



jr^A- ' ^ SHORT STORY 



The student will 

1* Explain each of four types of conflicts (jnan against man, 
man against nature, man against society, and man against 
hiaself ) by citing examples fi*cm short stories studied* 

2. Demonstrate his undterstanding of characterisation by eSc- 
plaining the relation of occupation to decisions n&cje by 
a protagonist iii a short story* 

3* Demonstrate his understanding of t.he relation of occupation" 
. to life?, style by citing examples from a short story studied* 

4' Demonstrate his understanding of personal values by citing 
examples of the effect of personal values on decisions made 
by a character 'in a story studied*^ 

Qareer Applicatian ' - ' ■ ' - 

In Stages' III, IV, and V, students are relating themselves to soci^ 
etal needs, focusing on realistic possibilities^ and^ acquiring skills, 
habits^ and attitudes that lead to cojapetence in fii^as of career choice* 
;M9st important in all decisionmaking is the. area of personal values and the 
realistic perception of self in relation to others as Wftll as society 
in jgenerai. Equally important in career choice is the underBtandijig of " 
the In terr elatedness of iife style. to career choice* " All of these areas — - 
are explored to some extent in the short story* Within the traditional 
defining of elements of plot, setting, characterization, point of view, 
and thfeme, students have the opportunity to oxpLor^ djnportant career conr 
cepts /tliat may help them in making more valid decisions about themelves 
as people as well as about viable alternatives in the world of wrk. 

Activities ' ^ * " 

1* Hie student reads a short stoi*y of his choice and explains the type of 
conflict upon which the plot was based* 

.2. Thet student rewrites the ending of a short" story^rtead, jnaking the 
^ alternate ending reflect a difference in values held by the protagon- 
ist. ■ ■ 

3- Hie student makes a collage illustrating the basic conflict In a short 
story read. ■ 

4. Hie student .writes and enacts with other students a three-minute play 
demons tratingthe central conflict ip a short story read* 
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^. ' *YhB siudenli. re';<>rds on tape a thrfle-minute musical collagQ that illus- 
trates a shorl story read. 

6. The student makes a three-minute film illustrating a short story read. 

V, The student rewrites a short story by shifting the point of view of 
the speaker (froni first to third person or from one character to an- 
other) and demonstrating the changes in perception of the conflict as 
seen by a different speaker. 

B/ The student rewrites a short story in the journalistic style of a 
straight nev;s story. 

9. The student rewrites a short stoiT in* the "journalistic" style of a 
movie magazine writer or a gossip columnist. 

10. Tlie student writes a- projection of the central chai*actflr ten years ^ 
into the future j "showing changes in values and life style that have 
occurred- 



Resources - , . ^ 

Brooks, Cleanih, and others (eds.)* Approach to Literature . New York: 
'"^ Appleton-Century-Crofts 1964. ' . 

Brooks, Cleanth, and Robert P, Warren, Understanding Fiction . Hev York; 
Appleton-^Century-Crofts, 1959. ^ ■ ' ^ 
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LITERATORE/Hovel 



n-li. NOVEL 

'Objectives 

Tlie student will * a 

1. . Explain the changes that occtir in specific characters in □ 
novel studied. . ■ 

• 

^2. Identify the values of the protagonist in a novel studied, 
explaining hw these affected his behavior and his deci- ' 
* sionsj botl^ directly and indirectly* 

3. Explain the relation betneen the occupation and Life style 
pf ^hree characters in a novel studied; - . 

4. Explain how changes, in society and environmental conditions 
affected the lives ahd decisions of ma;}or characters in a 
novel studied. \ - 

Career Applicatioti 

In Staf;es III, IV, an^ V, students are relating themselves to 
societal needs, focusing* on realistic possibildtios, and acquiring skills, 
habits, and attitudes that lead to competence iii areas of career choice* 
As explained on applications of the sliort story, the areas of personal % 
val^es/'and realistic sslf-percepftion^re ^crucial factors in all- deci* * 
sioniftaking. Because of its length, the novftl lends itself to d more 
canprehensive analysis of character, conflict, and theio^, as well as the"^ 
other elements of fiction. In a novel, multiple events occur, each af- 
fecting and being affected by the characters in the story line. Students 
can see, relationships of cause and effect in greater detail than in the 
short ^tory and can come to understand the degrjga.of caaipl«l.ty that 
defines the life of each character being observed. Nothing is really 
simple, and events and actions of others to a great extent delineate the 
choices available to any one person at any given time. In reading* a novel 
students can learn to identify these factors in their, own lives as well 
as.inHhe lives of fictional characters. In understanding the Xorces that 
shape their own lives and the" choices over which they have genuine' control, 
they can then participate in valid decision*making at both "the persotial 
and interpersonal level. 



Activities 

1. The student reads a novel and eatfplalns the central conflict in the life 
^ of the protagonist* - 

2. The student re*atructures the ending of a novel read, makijig the alternate 
ending reflect a difference in values held by the protagonist. 
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3. Ta<s student mak'is a collage illustrating the basic conflict or one, 
of the central Uiemes of a novel studied. 



U.^ The student, records on tape a three^-iuinute musical collage that 
illustrates a thene of a novel read. ■ , 



5. T!l\e student makes a three-minute film illustrating a theme ^ of a '-^^ 
novol road* 



The student writes a projection of the central character ten years in 
the future, reflecting changes that can be predicted on the basis of 
his previous decisions. . ^ 

8. Tl^ student ident^ies the major "turning point" in the life of the 
protagonist, andP then projects an entirely different series of events' 
based upon a different decision at that turning point. 



6. 



The student makes' a collajgo or poster illustrating the values held by 
the protagonist that most directjy affected his decision?. 




Resources 



Brooks, Cleanth, and^others (eds.). Approach Literature. New York; 
Applet on-Century-Cr of ts. 1964. - 



Brooks, Cleanth, and Robert P. Warren. Understand inig Fiction . NeVYork: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts>, 1959- 



Gordon, Walter K. (ed.). Literature in Critical J'erspectivfls ; An* 
Anthology. New -York; Appleton-Ce^u^y-Grofts,. 196S. 
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■ LITERATURE/Poetry 

ii-fi ^ ■ 'poetry 

OMectiyes 

— ^ 
The student will 

1. RecQgniae- poetry as a means of enjoyable communication. 

2. Recognize that poetry appeals to man's senses, his heart, 
and his mind.' - ^ 

, 3. Recognize^ and analyse the many kinds of poetry and attempt 
to produce models of several. * " ' 

4. Recognise figurative language in a selected poem, 

5. .Recognise word music in a selected poem (rhythm, rhjnne, 
meter, alliteration, and assonance)., 

6. Identify poetry as a ccmment on human, value and as an 
interpretation of life. 

Career Application 

Career educatidn is dedicated tj the maxiajaam developoaant of i^he total" 
individual— •his attitudes, yaluea^ needs, and skills. A vital concept 
career^education is that an understanding of Qne*s self is important throxighoiii 
life. ThtflUgh the study of poetry the *'continuang revelation" (Nemerov, 
"The Swaying Fom; A Rpoblem an Poetiy'')^ the student will gain an-.insighi 
intp what inakcs him the way he is and what makes others the way they ar e* 
In addition the student increases his understanding of career poasibilities 
and responsibilities, and extends his appreciation of all kinds of work Snd 
services^^ ^ ^ ^ 

Poetry presents a picture of the universe anct'of man in all his anguish, 
glory, ^sorrow, joy, success*, and failure through the sensitive eyss of 
Shakespeare, Marlowe, Donne, Thoreau, Dickinson, Numerov, and a Bijriad 
of other poets* ^ 

Activities ^ ' - ^ ■ , ^ " ^ 

— — — — I ■ . ^ * * I ^ ^ 

1, The student writes his favorite song. The class choose^ one noag to 
analyse for rhjme scheme, rspstition, and alliteration. 

2t The student lists TV jingles, word play used in advertising, popular ^ 
slogans and mofctos* ^ 

3* The student begins a personal poetry anthology. He includes writer*e 
definition of poetry, his cm definition, favorite quotations, songs, , 
and poecms* He might illustrate his selections cr write a brief 
.explanation of their apjwal*, . . 
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students write together a claes prt^hecjr in rhyme* Musicians in the 
class might set it to Misic. 

5. Students discuss how thejr have known and lofved good poetry all of their 
lives . . ■ 

6. The student writes an original haiku, ballad, limerick, cinquain or ode.^ 
He writes similes or metaphors to describe abstract words or terma auch *■ 
as love, ft^ien^, being kind, having faith, etc. 

7. The student lists all the things that remind him of a'fandll^r phenomena 
such as a rainbow'*" 

8. The student examines selected narrative poeins by asking questions auch as 

Am I prejudiced in any way toward work or a kind of work? 

b. What view of man and his role in society is revealed in a particular 
poem? ^ - 

c. Can I extend my evaluation of the 'central character to mankind in 
general? 

9. The student chooses or writes a poem expressing his feelings about his 
role in life. He could record his interpretation and play the tape 
for his class; 



10. Students hold a large group poetiy presentation. Poetry could be on a 
specific theme such as attitudes, work, values, or needs. Background 
music Could be used*, Presentation could be given to other clseaes* 

11. The student reads Henley's *"Invlctus" and Milton's "On His Blindness." 
He jthen compares the two poems "to theme, poet^s attitude toward 
li:^, and poet's response to adversity.* ' ^ 

. 

12. Using Perrine's Sound and ^ , en?^ . the student finds the specifie^oems 
Jicuillnstrate various metrical patterra, rhyme schemes, and ^iJawa 
forma. " . , . . 



13. Ihs student reads the passage from Macbeth beginning "Tc«norr6w and 
tomorrow and tomorrowSv* " The student notes thai life is compared tot , 

a. a candle ' \ - 

b. a shadow 

c. a player * 

d. a^tale 

Ha writes the emotional implications of these metaphors, showing which is 
the bitterest and why. He comes to conclusions about the emotional 
progresaicffis "or <jlevelopment of the passage. 

14. The student examines the diction of a poem and explains how key words 
contribute to the poem's meaning and emotional force* Hto tests 

, * statements by substituting other words to see how -the changes affect 
"^the meaning. 

, 15. The student contrasts Ehierson'a view toward death in "Brahma" with 
Bryant's in "Thanatopsis." ^ 
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16. students rebord various poems by Emily iHckinson and discuss how her 
poems «pres\ the tbeme of individuality. ^ ' ' , r^. 

* * \ " 

17. The student explains, in a well-organiaed^essay, the attitudes expressed 
in American poetry by Bryant^ Thoreau, Itaerson, Whitman, Long^fellow, . 
Dickinson, and Crane. , / - ^ ' 

18. .The students identify* figures of speech and poetical sound devices by 

using selected portions of Proverbs, 'Psiiljnsi aiid Song of Soloman. 

19- The student' choos^^s one- of the follovdng toj^-cs for poetry' writing: 

^ \ ^ 

Outdoor Monumen^ts^ , ^ ^ , 

The Grass Under My Feet . ' ' , 

The promise of a Seed , 

Th^ Shapes of Snowf lakes > ^ - ' 

TlK,UnfaithlMl Friend ' * . - ^ 

. . . ■ 

Hote to the Teacher: The follovdng activities are suggested for oollege*- 
\ bound students . , ^ " 

' ' ■ *' * 

2Q. The student studies the medieval ballad and "recognizes the,-.distinc1flye ^ 
\^ qualities' of "the baflad. ^ ■ . ' 

21. '\The student notes th& ianportance of the couplet in Shakespeare *a 

sonnets and the differences in mood in various Shakespearian sonnet^. 

V ' ... 

22. The\ student, through a study of Beowulf ^ recognizes the combination 
of physical strength, couMge,. the desire 'to win personal rencftm, ^nd 
the higher mptive of service to huinanity -all .ioine5^ tdgether in one man. 
Tlie sWent then conpares Beowulf ^to Superoian, Evil Knievel, ,or ' * 
Mohammed Ali. ^ » ' * ^ ^ • 

BSjr atudytog Donne's philosophy or Milton's eniphlsis on, political and 
religioui^ trendp ^ the seventeenth century, or by Appraising' the 
nineteenth century thought of the* Ranant'Jucs" (Wordswftrth, Lamb, Scott^ 
Byron, She^lley> or Keats), the student ieams to .recognise the ways 
that dcmestic disasters, political upheaval, religious conflict, and 
intellectual* turmoil cisitribute to literary eff^ts. 

24. The student ^pompares contemporary poetry to the poetrjr of .other • 

periods. (The messages contained in the words of contemporary songs • 
are not to b^, ignored). ■ * 

M ■ ■ ■ •* . 
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Resourcies "A. BOOKS 

Adoff, Arnolds 'I Am the Darker Brother : An Anthology of Hodern Poems 
b y Black Americans * Riverside, N; J.r Macmillan Company, 1970. 

.An-nour, Richard. Armoury . of Light Ve rse. Bostoar ^anden Press, Inc., 
1962, ■ 

. . • *' 

Auden, W, H. (ed.). , Oxford Book" o£ Li /^t Verse . Fair Lam,_il. J.: 
Qx:tor4 University Press, Inc., 1938. 

Benedict, Stewart H. A Teacher !s Guide tg Poetry . New Xork: Dell, 
Publishing Co.^.JL969. ' ' 

Brooks, Cleanth, and Robert P. Warren. * Understanding Poetry . New York: 
Holt, Re in hart and Winston, I960. , ^ 

Ciardi, 'John. Hgw Does A Poem Mean. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1960. 

* Mid-Century American Poets . New York: Twayne Publisher's. 

Cole, William (ed.). Story Poems Hew aind Old. Cleveland: World, 1951. 

Drew, Elisabeth. Poetry : „ A Modem Guide ^ Its Understanding and Enioy* ^ 
ment . New York: Dell Publishing Co., 195.9." 

Dunning, Stephen. Teaching , Literature to Adolescents . Poetry . Atlanta: 
Scott, Foresman, and Co., 1966. - ^ 

^ ■ ■ ^ 

Ferlinghet.ti, Lawrence. Back Roads yo Far Places. New York; New Pirec- 
tions Publishing Corp.^ 1971- ^ , ' 

Hohn, Max (ed.).- Stories In Verse . ^ New York: Odyssey, 196I. 

Hughes^ Langston (ed.). Ne w Ne^o Poets : U.S.A. ^Blooroington , In(t,: 
' Indiana University Press^^ 1964.^ 

MacLeish,/Archibald. Poetry and Ejcperience . Baltimore: Penguin Books, 
Incf, 1963. I . • 

Matthiessen, L. 0. (ed.)« Oxford Boc^ fft Aat&rican Verse . Fair Lawn, N.J.: 
Oxford University Press, 1950. ■ 

Murray, Alina, and Robert Thomas (eds.^). The Search. EnglefWood Gllffs^ N. J 
Scholastic Book Services, 1971- ' 

Perrine, Lawrence.' . S o un d and Sense : An Introduction J bc ; . Poetry . New York: 
H^rcourt, 1963. - " 

QuAller-douch, Author (ed.). Qxforc^ Bgoh; pf Enplish Verse . Fair Lai*i, N.'J. 
Oxford University Press, 1939. 

Randal, ^ Dudley (ed.) f' Black Poets .. New York: Bantam Books, Inc., 1971. 
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Shaptro> Karl. American Poetry . New TTork: Thonas TT. CtowbII, Co. , 1960/ 
(ed/). Prose K gyg , tg, Modem Poetry . „ Scraton, Pa.: Harper and 



Row Publishers, Inc., 1962. 

. Selected Poems , Westminster, Md. : Random House, Inc.^ 196?^. \ 

Progody Handbook . Scranton, Pa.: Harper and ^Row Publishers, Inc., 



1965. 

Shawn, John, and Prudence Dryer. Working with Poetry . Cambridge, Mass.: 
Educators Publishing Service, Inc. 

Untermeyer, Louia (ed.). Story Pbems * New TCork: Pocket Books, 1961. 

Wagner, Jean. Black Poets of thg United Statea: From Paul Lawrence Dunbar 
t2 Langs ton Hughes . (Traifis. by Kenneth Douglas) Urbana, 111. : 
University of Illinois Presa, I963. 

Wardv Herman (ed.). Poems Jor Pleasure * .New TCork: Hill and Wang, 1963* 
(Pojetry related to science and mathematics,) 

Williams, Oscar (ed.). Immortal P9e . ms q£ the English Language . Hew TCork: 
Simon and Schuster. .v 

(ed.). Th^ Pocket ^ ooh ; of HcK^em Verae . New Tork: Washington 



Square Preas, 1958. 

. *- r ' *t. 

TCeats, William B, Obcford Bogk o£ Modem, Verse , 1892-1935. Fair Lawji, M. J.: 
Oxford University Press, 1936. 



' B. FiLns 

^ Filans available through the Louisiana State Detarttnent of Education regional 
filju libraries.!^ 

. 

Poetu (5 minutea B&W) Distributor: Films, Inc., Wilmette, 111. 

A PaSi-Slvguld Ngt Meaif - But Be (20 minutes color^ Distributor: RHI Fijm 
Productions, Kanaaa City, Mo. ^ 

Fo^M , of li ^ w l s Carroll (13 minutes color) Distributor: McGraw-Hill TextfUms, 
New Y6rk, M.Y. 

Pq^s o£ W^ lt Whitman (11 minytes color) Diatributor: McGraw-Hill Twtfilma. 
Mew TCork M.TC. 

The Poet (29 minutes BStW) Distributor: Indiana Audio-Visual Center^ Blocming- 
ton, Ind. ; . ^ 

Poet at Lobos (13 minutes color) Distributor: Black Lion Productions, Gatmel^ 
Calif. 

JThe^ Poet's Ejye: A IVibute To Shakespeare (20^niinutea color) Distributor: 
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McGraw-Hill Textfilms, Hew York, N.T. 

Poetry— Allen Ckiinsberg aiKi Lav?i^encfr Fcrlinghetti (30 minutes 8&W) Distrib- 
utor; Indiana University Audio-Visual Center, Bloomington, Ind. 

Poetry—Anne Sexton (30 minutes BStW) Distributor; Indiana Univereitir Audio- 
visual Center, Blobmington, Ind. 

Poetry for Me ^ (15 minutes color) Distributor: Grover-Jermings Productions, 
Monterey, Calif. - >^ - 

Poetry for Chrietmas (15 minutes color) Distributor: - Grover-Jennings Pi-oduc- 
tions, Monterey, Calif. 

Jhe Poetry of iJ. Oden (10 minutes c61or) Distributor; Media KLus^ Inc., 
New Yorkj^K.Y. 

Poetry ! Ar t o£ Wor<ls (18 minutes color) Joshua*Tree Productions,* New 
York, N.Y. 

Poe tr y ; lljg. Essence op ^peinpj gi ffl ja n (IS minutesacolor) Distriljutor : McGraw- 
Hill Textfilms; New-York, N.Y- . ^ 

Fo^try" So . Many Kinds (1/^ minutes color) Distributor; Coronet Instructional 
Films, Chicago, III. ^ * . 

p- ^ ^ ^ 

Poetry To Groyr On, (19 minutes color) Distributor: Groyer JEcoductions, Hon* 
terey, Calif, ^ 

Poetry : William Carlos Willi aros- (30 oninutes BSW)^ Distributor: Indiana 
University Audio-Visual Center, Bloomington, Ind. 

Poetry ! The World's Voice (26 minutes color) Distributor: University of 
Iowa A*V Center, Iowa City, Iowa. ^ ^ ^ 

•\ 

^Hijfhat Is Poetry ? (10 minutes 'color) Distributor: . BPA Educational.Media, 
Santa Monica, Calif . 
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LXTERATtlRE/Dfama^ 



n-13. "drama 



Ob.iec jive's . . ' ^ 

Tiie- Student vill 

/ 

1. Discover, and analyse ccwmofi theme's found In dramas of dif- 
ferent periods (^Making Choices," "Identity Crisis," "Chrer- 
ccndiig Cbstacles," **Accepting Respwisibility/" '^Alienation— 
No Man Is an Island," 'fMakijig the Most pf Our C>pportuni- ' 
ties," etc.)* 

2. Recognize the various functions of ^ialqgue (moviiig the 
action forward, revealing tone, mood i setting, and— 
especially—theme and character)* 

3* Identify caranon characteristics — esjKcially the effect of 
^ career choices7-in modem dramas and compare them to real 
life situations the student has experienced. 

Identify types of conflict in drainaas and analyze the causes 
of the conflict in the charactfer as they srelate to career 
choices and to his attitudes and beliefs toward himself and 
society* * 

^ 5. Recognise that social, religious, political,, and economic 
factors, have Influenced the style, form, and content of the 
dramatic literature of a particular period* ^ j 

6. Identify the major types of drama— tragedy, comedy, far*ce, 
spectacle, fantasy, allegory— and the different style^e of 

. drama— representationai/pi*^©ntational and/or realistic/non*-^ 
realistic. 

7. Recognize the various careers in the dramatic arts and the 
inteirelationship of these careers. 



Career Application . . ' 

The student should realisse that a ^rson"8 characteri knowledge, 
interests, attitudes, and talents affect career choice and that jersons 
are suited for different careers. Hfe should realize that a career or 
occupation influencea a person's outlook on life* 2h many dramas the 
student will be able to eee the effect of making an unWiae career^ choice 
or of having no choice in selecting a career. In studying drama the student 
will be exposed to the variou? occupational possibilities in the theatert 
The study^of drama, since it is directly concemed with the WHT's of 
human behavior, is an excellent way of introducing concepts of self -disc oveiy, 
aware'iess, and motivation* ' ^ 
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Activities - ' ' *j 

1, The studen^^ -writes a theme camparing th© conflict of illusion vs. 
reali^^y in Macbeth and Dc tath of a Salesjnaa. (Otiier plays such as 
Th e Glass Menagerie could also be used). 

2, The student rewrites scenes fran period plays into modern language 
keeping character motivation the same. - ^ 

3, The student compares .themes- in period and modern plays with thjee of 
contemporary situations^ ' • . 

/vi^ _ Tlie gtudent-'writes -a ''to<s;lt''^u^obiography of one of the major charactere 
■ in a play. 

5. The student writes an Interior dialogue (lines characters mi^t be " ' 
thinking but not shaking aloud) of a scena^ or scenes in a pla^.., 

6. The student^ writes short stories or newspaper articles in dialogue 
form to illustrate revelations of diaJjogue. 

7* The student discusses the answers to quMtions of understanding 
character. (What kind of a pereon is he? VRiyHs he that kind of 
pers,on? How do^ou kncrti&^( clues)? How has his occupation 
affectod. his life? What is his xaain Botivaticai .in a particular 
. scene? in life? etc.). 

ft. The student compares the types '^of conflict illtistrate<} In two modem 
plays and evaluates the realism of the conflict with what he knows of 
conflict in life. 

9. vStwdents research and give oral repdrta Individually or In a group 
' on .background material of a particular period of drama. After reading, 
plays from the particular period, the etndehts diecuss the ways In 
which the works were influenced by the tljue In >*iich they were written. 

- 10. The student reads various plays and classifies them according to type 
and style. , ' 

11. The student reads and ccmpares/contraets a -classical and a modem 
tragedy. ( Oedipus Roc, Death of a Salesman ). 

^ " H 

12. The student writes a th«tte providing wh^ather or not a particular 
modem play fits Into' Aristotle's definition of tragedy. 

i ■ " , 

13* Students visit a local theater and Interview persona connected with it. 
(artistic designer, director, make*^p artist, etc.). 
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15- Students invite ccniraunity resource people vho have worked with t;he 
. theater to speak on career pfferijigs, * 

16. Students creatively experiment with the work of persons cpnnected 
with the theater. After studying a pl^y in cl^ss, they: 

a. design programs^ costtunesj sets^ make^-np^ lighting; y 

b. build actual miniature setsj 

c. ' dress dolls in costumBs they have designed and tnadej 
-d. write critical reviews of a play seen on stage; ' ^ 

e. write original music based .on the theme of a play stu^i§d; 

f. — act out scenes from a^ play studied} or 

g^. choreograph movement to appr^opri^te scenes from plays. 

17. After viewing a play, students discuss the effectiveness'' of scenery^ 
proi^s, make-up, coetumesj lighting, directing, acting. 



RegQurces 



A." Books - 

Archer, William, ^he OW Drama and the New* Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
-1923. ■ 

Baker, George Pierce. Dr^tic Techni'fiue . Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1919. 

Bentloy, Eric. Thg^ Dramatic Event : An American Chronicle . Boston: 
Beaaon Press, 1956. 

. The Playwright as. a Thinker . New York: Regnal and 



Hitchcock, 1966* 

Churman, riarold. Ti^ Fervent Yeays ,^ New York: Hill and Wang, Inc.^ 

1957. ^ . 

. The- Naked Jmpfi i River«id«, N.J>^; Macmillan Ccmpany, 1966. 



Esslin,- Martin. The Theatre of the Absurd . Garden City, New York: 
Anchor, I96I. 

Prejrtag, Gustav. The . Techriicnie o^ the Dra ma* trans. E*J*MacEvan. 

Chicago: Scott, Foresinan, 1894- 

Gassner, John. Masters of the ptyyn^ . New York: Handcjn House, 1953- 

A Qi^ide ^ Pl ^ iY SeVctiob . 2nd ed. New York; ' Appleton-Century-^Irof ts , 
■ 1958. - 

Hatlen, Theodore W. (ed.)« Drama : ' ^i/tciples and. Pla ya* New York: 
Appl©tor\-Century-Chy>fts, 1971. 
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Hodgson, John (ed.). The Uses of Drama . Methuen, 1^2. 

Johnson, Albert and Bertha Johnscn. To gee A Plaj;;- A Prijaer for Playgoers. 
, Cranbury, N'.J.t: A.S. Barnes, and Co., 1972. 

Johnson, Stanley, (and others.). Ihe Play and the Reader . Englewood Cliffs, 
■ W,J.; Prentice-Hall, 1971. ^ . 

Jones, Robert Edmond. Dramatic 3jnagdnatio!n . Hew Tork: Duell, Sloan, and' 
Pierce, 1941. - < ' 

•MacGowari, Kenneth and -William Melmitz. The -Living Stage . Englefwood Cliffs, 

K.J.; Prentice-Han, 1955-. 

' " * ■ ' " , _ . . ' t- 

Micholl, Allardyce. The Develoiment of the Theatre . New Tork: Harcofurt 
Brace, 1967. ■ . ■ . , " , c 

Ornstein, Robert. Shakesw^re in tine Clgsgrocgi. 'Urbana 111. ; Educational 
Illustrators, I960. 

Reaske, Christopher Russell. Hotf to Analyze Drainfi . Ifonarch Prfess, I966. 

Roberts, Vera Mowry. ^Wie M^ti^re of ^leatre. New Tork: Harper and Row, 
1971, ' . ^ ' 

Scholes, Robert and Carl H. Klaus. Elgments o£ Dram^. Fair Lawn, mCJ".; 
Oxford University Press, Inc., 19^1. 

Shank, Theodore. ^Rje of Dramatic Art . Hew York: Deli Publishing Co., Inc. 

Webster, Margaret. Shakespeare Without Tears .- New Tork: Fawcett, I957. 

B. Filjns 

The following is a partial listing of films of plays vhich may be rented 
frcfft commercial distributors, if they are not available at the parish 
. library ^,or resource center. ^ 

The Cherry Orchard 
Cyrano dg, Bergerac 
Death of a Salesman 

The Devil and Daniel Webster i 
The Deviljs Djgciple 
A Dollys Hoyse 
Hamlet 

The Inspector General 
Julius Caes _ar 
Macbeth . ■ , 
The Male Aniitel 

Kary g£ Scotland • f 
. Mcfuminj^ Becomes Electra 
Oedipus RgK . 

OuQr Town " . 

Richard III 
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- Ct Hecordljags 

Anthony and Cleopatra - Caedccm SR*235 
M 3£2!i I'^g - Spoken Word SWM 
C yrano dg Berfter^c - Capitol W-2fl3 / 
De a t h q£ ^ S^eymja p - Decca DJCAIOS^ 
Everyman * Caedmcn ^-1031 
Hamlet » Victor'iM- 




Henry V - lond&n A ft522 

T h e Jjnportance o|^ Being Eameat - Angel B 3504 

T h e Inspector Seneral - American Society Recorded Drama- -lOS* 

J.B . - Victor LD 6975 . - ^ 

Julius " Caegar - Caedmon SR 230 

^le Lady's Not fo£ Burning - Dacca SXA 110 

Macb6th 4 Victor IM 6010 

Merchant^ of Venice - Caedmon SH 2013 

A KidSTimmer Night's Dreap - Caedmon SR 208 

Qedipos Rax - Caedmon TC 2012 " " 

The Glass Menagerie - Caedmon TRM 301 

T h e Rivals - Caedmon TC 2020' 

Romaeo and Juliet ** Caedmon SR 223 

Saint Joan -.Victor LOG 6133 

Twelfth Night - Caedmon SR 213 

A Winter* 8 Tale - Caedmon SR 214 



The following is a partial listing of playa dealing with occupational 
choices and discovery/awareness of self ^ others^ and community, ^ 

AU My Sons^ 1 
Death g£ a Salesman 
A Doll's House 

The Effe9t gf Gamma Rays on - Man-in-the-Koon' Marigolds 
Aa Enemy o£ ^ People ^ 
The Gljias fana^erie 
Hyalet 

Hedda Gabbler ^ 
In Another P^rt of- the Forest 
The Little Fates ' 
Macbeth 

The Mastey Builder 
The Miracle Worker 
Oedipus Rex 
Othello 
Our T o w n 
Rhinoceros 
TjpB Sandbooc 
A y ig y fr< ?fn the Bridge 
In White America 
Winterset 
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II-E. 



UeN-FtCTICW 



Ob.iectives , ' . 

iThe student will 

1. Recogftize, classify, and analyaa noq-fictlcMi. 
^ 2. Trace the histarical devalopiisnt of" the eaaay. 
" 3* Recognize and analyze notable essays of great writers. 

4. Analyze and, explain the various essayists' treatment of a 
given subject* : . . . ^ " 

5. Study the biography and autobiography as forms of non-f icticai. , 

6* Recognize and ahw dupportive evidence of the biograpiie5*'s 
attitude toward his subject. 

7. Recognize techniques used by tha biographer to reflect 
accurately the personality of his subject. 

8. Critically analyze newspaper and niagazine articles fecam- 
In^g the editorial policies of a magazlnaj studying the 
author's coi3ii)itence in writing authbritativAly, and Snvesti*- 
gating the side of a controversial issue ^har than that 
favored by the writer. 



Qayeer Application 

In his studies of real-peop3:e in real situaticoiSj the student is made 
aw»re, of the niany career possibilities available to him. It is here^ too^ 
that he will be able to explore and appraise the Interests, attitudes, ablll- 
ties, needs, and values of Cicero, Mark Twain, thoreau, Buckley, ar Jim Kiick. 
This experience has great value to him In hla search for his self^ldentlty. 

The study of non-flcticn, in an easy and natural manner, engages the 
student li) activities ifhich prondis skill development. He la given an oppor** 
tunity to develop skills of reading, listening, thinking, writing, ^d speak- 
iiig while studying the political, social, or econanic-prcblems of a person, 
an ethnic group, a nation, or an era. , 

Activities 

l/ The follovrlng suggested activities on the essSy should b© assigned at 
the beginning of tha unit. This vill joake it possible for a student 
to work on his notebook daily and also to com|ri.le a non-fiction booklet 
>*iich he will submit for evaluation at the end of the un^t. His note- 
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book will Include the following; 




b. Titles of all non-fiction works fead, with a personal evaluation of 
each, and the author's purpbse for writing the selection. 

c. A criteria for evaluating magazines (good, average, trash). 

d. A brief description of a minimum of twenty-five magazine articles. 

e. A vocabulary section in which he defines the vocabulary words assigned 
for eack^selection. - (He writes the key phrase, th^n rewrites the phra: 
using- a synonym for the word.) , , 

f. A brief review of one non-fiction book; 

Samples of the followir^g types of non-fiction or exoerpts frcm them 
should be included. " ' ^ ' 



a. 


Essay 


i. ' 


Documents 


b. 


.1 Fable 


a- 


Journals 


c. 


Interview 


k. 


Book Review 


d. 


Maxim 


1. ^ 


Biography * 


e. 


Parable 


m. 


Autobiography 


f. 


Sermon 


n^. 


Speech 


g- 


Criticism 


0. 


Editorials 


h. 


Letters 







Given tw6 selections, pne fiction and one non-fiction, "the student reads 
and lists the basic differences between'fiction and non-fiction, answer- 
ing such questions as the following: 

a. What is the author*s purpose? 

b. What type of: fiction or non-fiction is it? 

c. What is the general idea developed in each work read? 

d. . By what method did the author develop^ the subject? 

e. How did you feel about the literary selection. 

f. Were characters involved? Who were the important ones? Were they 
real or imaginary? ^ 

g. Are sjpeciTic places mention in the literary selection for a^purpose? 

h. Would the material be helpful to most students? 

i. How would you rate the artistic quality of the work? 

The student defines the terms formal and iilforyial as they apply to dress, 
letters, language, :flarnittire, etc. Then given selected essays, formal 
and infonoal, the student answers such questions as: 



a. Was the essay in an Msay anthology? 

b. Was there an introduction to the essay? 

c. Did the essay start out\aa if the author was writing to you? 

d. What ia the subject of iJbe essay? 

e. What are the main ideas developed by the author? 

f. How are credits given for rejterences \iaed? 

g. From the contents, would you judge the author to be a larofessional 
writer? \ 

h. Did the author's style of writing\interest ybu? Why? 

i. What about the authw's style distinguishes it as formal or informal? 
j. What is the jmrpose of the' f onnal ea^ay? 

k. How does the author state his. theme? 

1. What information did. the essay give y<?u?\ 




\ 
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m. Was there any humor? How lias it used? 

n. Were there any unusual wrds used? 

0. Did you have to consult yotir dictionary? Illustrate. 

p. What were the examples of conoreteftesa? 

(a) sight (2) sound (3) smell (4) * taste (5) tofuch . 
q. What type of formal esaay did you read? Was it asevieyt^ an editor- , 

ialj a c.olunm, a news atory or what? ^V^r 
r. Discuss the follavdng ijuestiona. 

(1) What is the theme of the esaay? 

(?) Which me of the key words pointed to the central idea? 
(3) Did you find unity and coherence? 
^ (4) Were there evidencea of force or indignation? Cite examples. 

Given a descriptive ea^ay to read, the student points out apeeific ex- 
amples of how the writer recreajbes-and abares hia iiftpresaions of places/ 
■ things, persofls or experiences through the uae of vivid details. 

5. The student discusses specific techniques used by the author to nsake 
his essay effective. 

a. Length and type of sentence used. 

b. Figurative language. 

c. . Comparision* 

d. Phrases or details that create a .humorous effect. 

6. After reading an assigned narrative essay, the student answere orally or 
in witing auch questions as the f ollowlngt 

a. What basic comment on life does the author make? 

b. Weye the eyents In the narrative real or ijnaginedv 

c. What wre the author*8 special techniques? 

7. After reading an assigned expository essay, the student points out in 
oral discussion or in writing, the author's purpose. He explains the 
use of expository techniques auch as; 

a . definition \ - - ' ' " ^ 

b. examples _ . - 

c. compariai<m and contrast 

d. logical reaaoningj . 

e. figurative language 

ft humor \ 
g. , wit A 

8. After reading an aaslgned aasay, the student states the author*^ purpose." 
^ He identifies, hy citing specific passages from the selection, vords, 

^ examples, and authorities chosen by the author to convince the reader. 

9. The student reads selected exfln$>les <>f such writers as Plato, Tacitus, 
Cicero and Montaigne. 



10.. The student reads essays frcm the Bible; »tVfho Can Find a Virtuous Wcman" 
and "The (ireateat of These is Love." 
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11. The student reads examples of non-^fiction by early British" witers 
such as J Forster, Daniel Defoe/ Samuel PapySj^Sir Thcanas Koore , 
and Samuel Johnson. He notes such qualities as /"autfior's style, tone, 
purpose and literary form. 

12. The student read selected examples of non-fict;lon by early Ajuerican 
writers such" as Ralph Waldo Emerson and Henry David Thoraau. 

13* The student reads humorous essays from Leacock, Thurber, or otSser 
humorists . ' ' 

UV. The student reads articles frcm the editorial page of the paper by 
^ Buchwaldj Buckley^ Anderson, Eafferty,- and others. 

15. Given selected essays, the atudsniL reads and analyzes the essay of^ 
classical writers. 

Examples: — 

"Rone's Natural Advantages" - Cicero ^ 
'i-The Great Fire" - Tacitus 
"The Death of Socrates'* Plato 

16. Students analyze essays on what it means to be an American, and wite 
their personaTL vievs on the same subject; 

Example: ^ ■ ■ 

"What is an American?" St. John.de Crevercour 

^ (From Letters of an American Farmer ) 
"What's Happening to America?" John Steinbeck, 

17. The stulfont writes an essay agreeing or disagreeing with this quotation 
by John Steinbeck. "We are a restless, dissatisfied, a searching people." 

Career Point to 'Stress: .^j — ■ 

Super^industrialism in the United States has lead to highly; mobile 
society. This mobility influences all aspects of life's work. 

18. The student reads an assigned number of biographical stetch<is from 
Moderp-Short Blogrardiies or a comparable anthology. Using a, check 
list, "he evaluates the biography according to authenticity (notii^g 

^ bibliography and 'techniques used) and the biograi^har'Si relationship * 
tq his subject (noting whether the biographer had a natural affinity 
for his subject, and whether or not the writer was qualified to wite 
about the subject.) 

19. The student selects, reads, and reports on a biography or autobiograpl:^ . 
using^he following guidelines: 

Biography 

JJitle: 

* Author: - ^ 

38 
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^ , Organization 

How many pages are in the book? 

' How many chapters are there?^ 

Iflljo or what are the fallowing? 

Publisher'/ ; 
Date of publicati-on 
' Illustrator ' . 

Contents 
Of vflim did the author write? 

Why was the author interfesfccd in this person, in the biography? 
Did the author know the (subject of the biography? , _ 
^ Were iliere any fictional <iharacter3 in the bock? 

20. The student participates in a panel discussion which centers on the 

' occupation of the'subject in his biogra^y, discussing such things as:. 

a\ When did th? subject decide to choose this career? 

b. What preparation did the subject make for his career? 

c. What_9b«tacles did the subject encofimter? 

d. How did he overcame those obstacles? 

e. Did the subject enjoy the kinH of work he was doing? 

21. The student participates in a *^Guesff Who" quis in which a aeries of clues 
are given until, someone can guess each of, the subjecta of the biograpby 
read. ,(The career of the person is a Biajor clij^^ 

2^. The student writes character ^ketches of people, whoia he admires in real 

life. ^ 

23. The student complies a list of various areas(sport3, entertainmenib, 
jnilitary, general adventure, science , ^etc. ) and liats famous contemporary 
people in each fiel'd* ^ ^ , \ 

24. After diacussing i number ^f biogpaphiea\ students play a-geSoaa of 
chronology, "Who could have Uhjym whcan?" (Examplei^ "Could Waahington 
have known Idncoln?"). * ' 

25. After reading selected autobiographies, the student writes an .autdbiog* 
,raphy. ' . ■ " ' . 

t 

26t The student answers questions about a biography as follows: 

a. How well does the ^biographer know the person he is writing about? 
In what aenae does he know him? 

(1) .Does he know the person as a faiidly member' oip a close friend? . 

(2) * Does he know his subject through research? 

■ ■ ' 'as 
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(3) .Does he really know things the person is ir.terested in, 
his customs^ his attitudes, his habits? 



^ 



\ 



b. Wh^t is the author's attitude toward his subject? 

(1) Does he make his subjecVtoo good to be a human bejliig? 

(2) Does he seem bent on showing faults or sHortconin^ of his 
\ subjept? * 

Did he attempt to include all the important information about 
his subject? * ' ; . . 

r ^ 

c. What character traits does the ^uthor emphasize? HoK ^does he do so? ^ 

(1) ^ Does he depict hisrdetexTDihatlon, courage and kindi^ss? 

(2) Does he show his interest in the lives of others or in sane 
area* of life? 

d. What incidents from the ^person's life does the author include? Are 
there any -significant sei^tions of the person's lifq unaccounted for? 

, - If sOj do you think, the author omitted these? (Author selects 
what to includflL) 

e. . Does the person "ccme to life'* as ycoi read? ^ 

^ f . Is the person a good subject for a biograpt^r? 

Zl. The student writes a charctor- anaiysis, and plans for a dramatization 
in which different class menJbers act <?ut the role of the subject of the 
biography or autobiography at different stages of his life. 

28, The student finds jobs, for the'people in the biography or autobiograpt^r 
he is reading . He needs to knew the characters. He aska: 

a. What do they dd? b. When do they do it? ' c. What qpialities are 
needed for the job? 

29. Choosing three of the biographies^ read* the student explains seme, of 
the specific devices used by the "biographers to reveal their subjects. 

a. How is the presentatictti slMlar to that found in a short et^ry or a 
novel? ^ 



b. Did the author us6 narration and vivid descriptive language which 
made the reader see^ hear^ feelj what^s taking place? 

c. Did setting and atmosphere lend to the suspense? 

d. Was the authorls vocabulary a xontributing factor in |:rresentlng a 
-realj active and interesting person? 

e. Did the author's choice of w<M:Kis and sentence structure help you 
understand the subject better? Cite exam^es. 
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30.' The students select several characters from iXterstixre and discuss the 
way they do or do not live-together with understanding, their Jocular- 
iiiesj their approach to probl«ns, their personalities and qusXitiee, 
and their attempts>at self improveioent. 
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31. The student writes how each reading experience has helped him to iden- 
tify his abilities^ apptitude8> interefltfl and perscaial characteristics* 

32* The students discuss various character* in literature and their eJTfect 
on their lives of auch influences as their home, and family life, their 
friends and neighbors, their- joj^s, their cultural interests, their 
country and its politics, the social problems of their tiJne, and their 
education* ^ s 

33. The student writes about the effect on his life of school, friends., heme 
and family life, his country and its politics, social and economic prob:^ 

^lems', educational and career plans, cultural interests, and school and 
cctiuHunity activities. 

34. The stu<^nts discuss characters and events in non-fiction for the pfllrpoae 
of developing an awareness of values, attitudes, character traits, and 
behavior^ and aja awareness of the importance of values in planning for 
the future. " ^ - 

35. The students discuss the personal characteristics of creativity, cooper* 
^ion, industry, curiosity, neatness, sense of humor, originality, and 

' poise, using real characters to exemplify these traits. They show how 
the characteristics are fostered by the study of literature, and how 
the traits recognised contribute to success in the world of work. The 
students rate themselves on each of the personal characteristics and 
get evaluations from parents, teachers, and friends. To evaluate for 
self "analysis and self- improvement, the students write an essay on 
their strengths and weaknesses. * ■ ' " 

36. The student reads**several^ reviews in a periodical such as the Saturday 
Review World, the gew Yorker ^ or New York Times and discuss passages 
that qualify as literary criticism. 

37. The students writes an essay on what a visitor from another country miight 
see in his (the stucient's) hometown. He considers the things that are. 
unique to the area, as well as the luxuries, houses, major sources of 

^income, climate,- customs, etc* 

33. The student selects a pelrson from history or contemporary life who' fits 
Einerson's definition of a nonccmfomist in "Self Reliance^* and writes 
an es'say showiiig how the person fu3-fills the requirements. 

39. Students prepare a bulletin board display to illustrate Thoreau's 
visual imagery in Walden * • ' ■ ^ - 

40. The student writes a characterisation of a teacher, a friend, or a rela- 
tive, a pet or a neighbor. " . 

41. The student writes a (me-page essay describing siiuatiCKis in which he is 
part of a minority and situations In which he^jiart of a majority. ^ 



h^. Tht student makes a study of irony in the various forms of non-fiction. 
He Vtssifies the various ironic^ 
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He Vt^sifies the various ironical tones. in there context and places the 



examples xn categories of gentle, lighthearted, thought-provokiJig, 
bitter, or" vicious. 



Resources ^ . ' 

Barrows, Karjorie Wescott. The American Ejcpeplence ; Mon-fiction . New York; 
Macmillan, 1968. , . ^ 

Benedict, Stewart H. A Techer*s Gkiide To. / Senior Hi^^h Literature . 

Berkley, James, and others.. The Literature a£ America . Dallas; L.W. Singer 
Co':,-1969. ^ \ 

. The Literature i?£ Enpiand . Dallas: L.WSinger Co., I969. 

. Patterns of Literature . Dallasj L.W. Singer Co., 1969. 



Braum, Alice Designs la Mon^ficticai . New York; MacmiUa* Co., 1966. 

Chase, Kary fellen. Values in literature . Dallas: Houghton Mifflin Co., 196?, 

Christ, Henry I. Modeigt Short Biographies . New Yorkj Globe Book Co., Inc., 
^ 1970. 

Clinc, Jay, and Ken Williams. Voices in Idterature , Language and Coiaposition . 
Boston: \Crinn and Co., 19^9^ * 

Dean, Leonard F.,and others F l^:y; p j^ Languag e. Fair Lawi, N.J.: C&cford 
' University Press, 1971. 

Evans, Verda. Types o£ Littff^ture . 3oston( Ginn and Co., I964. 

Freidman, Nonnan, and Charles A. 'McLaughlin. ^ Logic , Rhetpfic and S^ y jj-.?! ^ 
Boston* Little, Brown and Co., 

Gordon, Edward J. Introduction tg Literature . I)alla3: Ginn and po., 1964^ 

Green Jay, and Muarrajr Bciriberg.(eds.). World'^e Esa^ jg ■ New Tork: Globe 
Book Co., Inc. ■ 

Hoopea, Ned E. (ed.^). Who Am I ? Essays on the Alienated . New Tork: ^^U, 

.1970. ,^ - . 

Hopkins, Emeat J. (ed.). The Ainbrose Bierce Satanic Reader . New York: 
Doubl^day, I968. 

Kneer, Leo B. Man ., in Literature . Dallas: Scott, Foresnjan and Co., 1970. 
Orwell, George. A Collection 9 ,f, Esaaya . Nei^ Yorki Doubleday, I964. . 
Pooley, Robert C*, and others. Outlook T hrough Literature . Dallas: Scott, 
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^ Foresman, and Co., I964. ' ' . , ' 

Porter*, Andrei* J., and Hebry L. Terrie. American Literature . -Dallas: 
Ginn and Co., 1964. 

Silberstein, Susanne, and Marion Selddne. Se nse and St yl e: The Craft of the 
^ Easay . Mew York: Eandoa House, Inc. *" - 

Gpiller, Robert E. (ed.). . Selected Easaya, Leotuj^es^ a nd Poems of Ralph 
Waldo Stoerson . Hei* Xork: Washington Square Press, 1954. 

Wells, Celia Townsend. Prose and Essay . Boston: Hcught on Mifflin Co^, 
1962. 
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Il-F MTTHCSLOGfy 

Ob.lectives 

The student will - 

1. Demonstrate by identifying niyt^iological characters from several 
cultures, (Greek, Norse, Egyptian, Roman^ etc.), a "icnowl^dge of * 
mythology as an expression of the himian spirit, iflhich cuts 
across cultural lines without concern for either time or place, 

2. Increase his vocabulary by researching and defining a list of 
words or expressions with iirythological origins, ooanmonlys us«d 
in our language today ^ctfanium, nuptial^,^tanic ^ MidAs touch, 
and martial). \ 
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3. Develope an awareness of the extensive use of iirythology Iji ^the 
field of advertising by compiling a list of products and listing 
the characteristics attributed to the nQrthological character or 
' whom the product is named (Herculon carpet. Atlas tires, Aphrodi- 
^ sia perfume). 

4* Demonstrate a knowledge of the use of n^rthology in scientific 
fields such as the space program. , 

5. Recognise the influence of mythological characters in the field 
of medicine. 

CI - 

6. Develope an awareness of the use of mythical themes in literary 
writers. ' 

7. Recognize the influence of mythology on the arts- 

8. Understand the significance of mythology in the tourist business 
(Mardis Gras)* 

9. Explain the role of mythology in the cosioE^tic industry. 

' Oflreer APDliciitian 

The development of effective reading, writiixg, and speaking skills, 
as well as, the exploration and development of artistic skills have career 
implications for all five stages of the Career Concepts Sequential Plan. 
The influence of mythology, legends, and fables on contempctt*ary culture, 
particularly in the areas of science, medicine, advertising, literary 
endeavors, religion, the, arts, and jthe entertainment fields can be imder- 
stood to some degree by almost any student, grades K-12. What elementary 
or secondary student, for example, througji the medium of television or by 
actual experience, has not been exposed to: ^the carreers embodied in the 
technology of a space shotj the distances traveled by "The Flying Bed Horse"j 
the kaleidoscopic view of the zoo floor covered with Herculoh carpet, or 
the indescribable gaiety and frivolity of a Mardi Gras parade?^ 
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In addition to the opportunities for skill development Ln thinking^ 
speaknngr reading^ and witing^ the student will have opportunities to 
examine in depth the qualities of the a^hologica) and legendary characters 
which have meaning for career education at all levels. 



Activities 

1* ^ The student reads the aectioi^ of the October 197^^ issue .of '*At?t3 andean'' 
in which the concept of raytholo^ is explained. ^ ■ ^ 

2. The student vrites a paragraph explaining the influence of Greek mythology 
on his own culture today. 

3. The student explains the function^ if any^ served by mythology in a 
given society. ' 

The student differentiates among the tennsj myth, legend^ and fdble by 
explaining and giving an example of each. 

5.' The student \ises several separate works tp illustrate the different re- 
current themes or patterns in myth*, legends, 5nd fables. 

6i The student finds the inythological origins of the foUo^wing words: 



a. 


geography 


b. 


aphrodisiac 


c. 


Hades 


d. 


uranium 


e. 


nuptial 


f. 


titanic 


g- 


June 


h. 


ITercury 


i. 


vttlc anise 


j. 


martial 


k. 


erotic 
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(Many more words can be added as the teacher sees fit). 

7* Students locate the origins of the following terms ^ and then tell the 
stories to the rest of the class: 

a. Pandora's box 
b* Cupid *s bow 

c. Midas touch 

d. ^ Achilles heel 

e. Odyssey 

f. Merlin ^ the Magician 

(Additional words and terms can be added to this list as the teacher 
desires. ) ^ , 
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8. The student creates a n^yth, using a idde variety of sentence 
. structure. 

9. The student assumes the role of a newspaper reporter, and writes 

/I '^giLissip column" such as might have been written during mythological 

^ times. ^ . ' . 

10. Itie student writes a oolmin of advice ("Dear Abby" or "Action Please") 
to gods and goddesses. 

11. The student creates a short one-^ct play similar tp Shawns Pygmalion 
by taking a niyth and giviiig it a contemporary setting* 

12. The student writes an exposition of how he, as a god, created 
soinetbing. " ' ' ' 

13. Th^ student writes a mandate, as if he were Zeus, to be carried xjut 
by one of the lesser ^ods because of aome bad things the god has 
done* 

14- Stu(lents learn the names of th^, twelve 01;ympic gods of Greek mythology 
along with' their Rcjaan counterpart's. 

J- 

15- Students cite examples which show how people parsulxig advertising f 
careers use myths in their work* 

16; I'he student lists and explains several n^ythological expressions 
used in the medical field (psyche, erotic behavior, Oeidpus 
complex, etc.). 

17* 'i'he student explains, with examples, how science and technology 
have- utilised mythology in the space program^ 

18, Ttie student gives examples of major- events in today's society t^;at 
capitalize on mythological characters (Mardi^Gras, Cttympic games, 
etc.)* and explains how these events are related to the econcn^ ^ 
of both a community and an individual* ' - 

19. Students' read and prepare oral reports on the following works by 
writers who^used mythical themes^ 

a. Poseidon Adventure 

2001 : i Sp^ ce Odyssey 

c. The Human Comedy 

d . Ulysses ^ % ^ > . ' 

e. Between Tiiqe and Tirabxiktu 

(Additional titles can be provided as the teacher sees fit)* 
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20. students > working individualiy or in groups, deecribe and explai:i 
(using either pictures, slides, or posters) three works of art 
(painting, sculpture, or pottery) that are related to myths. 

21. The student writes several paragraphs explaining the influence 
of childhood in shaping the character and/or careers of Bacclms:, 
George Washington Carver, David, and Marilyn Monroe. 

22. Students give examples of fictional' ''superheroes" used by the 
writers of comic strips and cauio books in our culture today. 

23- Students prepare a sijmilated cjofurtroom acene presided ov^ by 
2eus, in 'which one of the gods^ has failed to complete a niaoor 
construction project according to contract specifications. 
(A number of students will be involved as furors, defendant, 
judge, spectator, bailiff, etc.). 

2/v. Students prepare a 'feast to which they will invite Zeus and the 
other revered gods/goddesses fr can Mount OElympua. .Each god/goddess 
will dress in his/her best formal attire. Appropriate. entertainment 
will_be provided by selected gods/goddessjss of a lower rank in the 
mythological social order. 



Resources 

A. Books 

Aesop ^s Fables . New York: tamcer, I968. 

Asimonv, Issac. Word _s From the Myths ; Boston: Houghton*Mifflin, I96I. 

Bulfinch, 'i^omas. Bullfinch's Mythology . New York: Thomas I. Crcsnwell, 1970 

Goolidge, Olivia. Greek M y t h s. Boston; Houghton-Mifflin, 1951- 

Gorrigan, Robert W, (ed. ). Aeschylus : Ttie Orestes Trilogy and .^oofttheus 
Bound . New Tork: Dell, 1965. 

Evslin, Bernard. Heroes and Monsters of Greek Myth . Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Scholastic Book Services, 1970. 

The Adventures tilTsaea . Etifelewood Cliffs, N. J.: Scholastic 



Book Services, 1971. 

and Others. The Sreek Ggds . Englewood Cliffs, N. J.; Scholastic 
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Book Services, 1967 1 

Fisher, Carl. The Myths and ]>genda of Greece . Dayton, Ohio: Pflaum, I968. 

^ant, Michael. Myths o£ the Srecks and Soman 8 . New lork: World Publishers, 
1962. 

s 

Graves, Robert. (^rei^ }t Gpds flfi^ Heroeg . New York: Dell, 1965- 
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UTE3lATlIRE/t(yth ology 

Graves, Robert, The Greek M yths > Baltiinore: Penguin Books, 1955» 
Hamilton,. EditlK The Greek Way > New York: Norton, I964. 

J he Qr eek Way to Western Civilization . New tork: New •American 



Library , 

• Mythology > " New York: New American Library, 1942, 



Haranda,''^ierre (ed,). Mytholo gy. Baltimore; Penguin Books, 1972, 

Rose, Herbert J. A Handbook g£ Greek Mythology . New York; E. P. Datton 
and Co., 1959" 

* 

Potter, Robert K. Myths- and golk Tales Around the World . New York: Globe 
' Book Company, 1971- 

Rouse^ W. H»D» Heroes, Gods and Mpn . New York; Mentor Press^ 1957» 

Stanford, Barbara. Myths and Modern ^ Man > New York: Pocket ^ooks^ inc., 1973 

■ B.^ FilBs 

Search for Ulysses (53 minutes color) Distributor; ^ University of Calif- 
omis^, Extension Media Center Berkley, Calif. 

Jason and the Argonauts (104 minutes color) Distributor: Brandon Films, San 
> Francisco^ Calif, 

Oedipus ggx (90 minutes B&W), Distributor: Cmtemporary McGraw-Hill Films, 
New York, NY, ^ ^ 

Antiy^ne (88 minutes BtW) Distributor: United Artists, New York, NY, 

C. Records 

A Treasury of Greek Mythology . 3 Vols,. CMS Records, Inc. 14 Warren St., . 
NYC 10007 

fferoes . God? and Monsters of the Greek M yt hs . Spoken Arts, Inc. 3^0 North 
Avenue, Mew Rochelle, NY 10801 

Hanerj The Iliad and the Odysgsy , Spoken Arts, Inc, 3l6 North Avenue^ New ' 

RociieHTTT^rni^cr 



D. Art 

Sculptures-^f Greece and Rome - Series 

Poseidon's Playgroiand and Island of Celos ^ National Geographic 
God and Heroes - Li:^ <^, Series T 
Advertisements - Titans, Giants- etc. 

^9- 
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■ Illustration in Nursery Stories 

• Greek figured Vase Paintings 

Boardman^ John, preek Art . New York; Praeger Publishers^ Inc.> I964. 
Patrick^ Richard. ' ^11 Color Boojc o£ Greek Mythology . Octopus Books> 1972, 
Perowne^ Steward. Romain Mythology . Hew York: Tudor Publishing Co.> 1969, 



E. HuBic 

Opera : "Orpheus** 
Symphony : "Jupiter" 
Ballet ; "Swan Lake" 
- Musical Comedy i "My Fair Lady" 



F. Plays 

Orpheus Descending ' 
Mourning Becomes Electra 



G. Slides ' 

The following is a list of color slides with accompanying leotures which 
are available from the Louisiana Arts Slides Lending Library> State Depart- 
ment of Education^ P, 0. Box it4064> Baton Rouge> La. 70S04. 

Acropolis Museum * Athena 
Th e Arts of Greece 

ArJa MS§L Artifacts q£ thg American Ja^j^ 
African Heritage 
What Makes a Hero ? 

The Many Masks Wg Wear - Part 1; Fot, Relig ion an^ M ythol^ogy 
Man and. His. 22^' M Inquiry into the Mature of Religion 
Understanding Prdjaative Art; Oceania 
Legends Stories in Art 

Fantasy 
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III,. COMPOSITION' 

t 

Writing, whether it takes the 
form of poem, play, short story^ or 
economic treatise, is an esfpedition 
into unknown or imperfectly known 
territory* It is a journey inttf our 
inner being* And though the Jnap is 
constructed of personal experience, , 
writing is a process of self dis- 
covery,' self examination^ and^ some-* 
^times, of self recognition or un-* 
derstanding* Yet, it is also an act * 
of convierting disorder into order ^ a 
way of clarifying, arrangin^> and 
relating facts and itess into larger 
meaning J and as such, it is a vital 
part of the thinking process* 

All too often the person who 
speaks well does not write well* To 
shrug the whole thing off ty saying 
that he does^ not live in a writing ^ 
world isj without doubt", a form of 
cultural irresponsibility* Instead > 
he should be shown how to express 
his thoughts effectively in writing^ 
how to i^eel the joy^ the versatil- 
^ ity, the tremendous power of the 
written word* 



^'If a person cannot express himself in writings he may never even 
get an interview for the job he wants* And on his present job— *if it 
requires any writing at all—he will throw promotional opportunities to 
the winds if he can't <talk' on paper. No amount of personal charm can 
overoome this handicap*'* ♦ ■ 

■ * • — K. Thomas Pinley 
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III-A. ■ ^ SENTENCE 



Qbiectives 

The student vill 

1. Demonstrate in his preparation of all witing assignments 

his acceptance of tfia sentence as the basic unit for the witing 
of reports^ letters^ itwmorende'j end other such conmunicatiois 
used in the business conmunity* 

2t Write s©nt«ices in various styles and in varying niegrees of 
complexity using for the content ntateriel that is carreer 
related* 

3\ Demonstrate his understanding of the relationship of iudas 
to one enother correctly using subordinete conjunctions 
and relative pronouns to join pairs of single sentences. taken 
frcm work-oriented materiels* 

k* Demonstrete in vriting his understanding of the concept thet 
sentence length as well as sentence pattern should be deter- 
mined by the writer »s thought arid by the wey in >Aiich he 
wants his reeders to react to his thoughts* 



Career Appllcat ion 

Because learning to write or to improve sentences enables a student to 
botnmtmicate more effectively^ it is by neture en ecftivity which provides e' 
necessary career-ent.ry skill* Also, eech student should have en opportunity 
to gein^ through specific writing assigniMitSj ejcperiendes or inforDtt*,tion 
related to cereers* 

t 

Activities * ^ 0 

1, Aft'e^r first filling out a typical job application form^ the student 

practices working .with items in series by changing the information on 

^the applicetion into sentences* ' 

^ 2. Tke student rewrites in sentence form the deformation conteined in a 
Vlant Ad* . » 
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3. Given a group of ^ork safety slogans , the student iacnclfie^ and evalu- 
ates the effectiveness of the devices (punsj rhymes.^ repetition^ al- 
literationj etc.) used to attract attenti<»i or tor-add interest. 

A. Usinf: surh attention-getting devices as the pun^ alliteration^ and 
rhymoj the student wites- safety slogans for an occupation in vhich he 
is interested. He then constructs posters using the slogans he has . 
wHten and gives the posters to local businesses or industries* 

5\ The student writes a ^ries of sentences which begin with ^^Work is*..'* 



Escamples: 



Work is ... ' ^ 
sacking groceries untll your arms grow numb, 
smiling at custcmers vhen you feel like streaming. 

6. Using information he has gathered through doing research and conducting 
interviewsj>the student writes, one-sentence fillers containing facts 
about local businesses and industries. He then submits these fillers to 
the local newspaper. 

7. The student designs a billboard that states a fact about a local business 
■ or industry. (Purpose of i.he billboard nd^t be to build goodwill or to 

promote sales). 

8* The s;tudent uses effective sentences to write a short televisicn ccm- 
mercial for a prc^uct produced by an industry in whioh he is*interestcd. 

9- Using information obtained from an advertisement or a catalog, the . 
stud^ent writes in clear, concise sentences a criticalodescription of 
material needed for sane particular project- 

10, In well-constructed sehtences, the student writes a set of instructions 
which tells how to assemble or disassenible a sijnple piece of machinery or 
equipment. _ 

11, Given a series of exajnple sentences lAich progress from simple to more 
complex structures and which incorporate career infonnation, "the student 
initates the sentence patterns to express ideas of his own. 

Resources , - * t 

c-s*^ ':ie resources list at the end of the Composition section (TII-H). 

< ] - 
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C CMPOSIflON/pa ragra pli 



- ■ /• ■ ' 

tll-r;. , PARAGRAPH 



4 



> ■ The studpDt will * ' ^ , ^ 

1. Use career^oriented materials to demonstrate that an* effective, 
procedure for writirtg a p&ragraph or short composition i^ first 
to prepare a list of details, next to arrange the d^^fcails in 
^ * . a definj^i^e order, and then to convert the details into wall- 

constmicted,*sentences. 

. 2. Illustrate his imderstanding of thQ importance of good 
organisation to effective writing by analysing poorly- 
* organised and vell-organiaed paragraphs about different oc- 

cupations and explaining the structural strengths ^nd weak* 
nesses of each. 

3- Utilise materials related to seme business or irj^ustry to 

indicate his imderstanding of the concept that good organisation 
in the paragraphs he wri^tes will result if he begins by 
arranging h:L« ^^ttils in definite order. 

. 

i-. Arrange work-related facts *in a tine 'order, a space order of 
importance, and as. steps in a process, t p. signify his 
familiarity with the different ways a li^t of details 5an be 
' organised. 

5* Use information related to some occupation in wi^ph he is " 
iilterested to demonstrate the means wh^rtby details can be 
improved through rewriting to make them wore vivid and specific. 

/ 6. Distinguish between topic sentences that could be used effec-^ 

^ tively to wite a paragraph and those that are too broad or 
. - too narrow. 

7. Illustrate the way a topic sentence can function as a device to 
limit the material that can be included in a paragraph. 

8. Demonstrate, using obigiii^l paragraphs he has written about 
seine occupation, the varied effects that can be obtained by 
placing the topic sentence in different parts of the paragraph. 

■ * 
9* Illustrate that the central idea of a paragraph c^n be implied 
as well as^ be explicitly stated, * 
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Career Applloation 



In Sba;je3 I, 11, and III, students are bee oining familiar with the 
variety of work opportunities available to each .individual. In order to 
decide where they person^(^lly would fit best-in t'he aduli; world of "xork^ 
students are also exploring numerous Job possibilities* By working with 
prepartid lists of facts concerning employment- opportunities and the skills 
needed, students becone aware of various facets of the work world. At>, 
the same tiae they gain an Understanding of the wilttionship between an' 
individual's career and his oWi personal abilities anda^references. As 
the student is beccming familiar with these qareer coricepts,* he is also 
increasing his ability to organise facts ^ a skill nec'insary for effective 
paragraph, writing* ^ ' ^ 

By writing paragrajihs on topics related tc^ occupations, emplpyment 
procedures, and the development of useful skilUJs and habits^ students both 
Increase their writing abilities and enlarge thjeir undevstandings of the 
^opportunities and requirements of the work comniunity. They also discover > 
the necessity of career planning and preparation for. successful entry into 
the, world of work, I 

V" 

Activities 

1, The student writes a list of his personal characteristics "which are 
relevant in terms of career planning. 

2^ The student vrites a list of the benefits he would derive fran working 
at a particular job. 

3* 'The student arranges in order of importance a list" of the qualifications 
an individual should possess for successful entry into a particular ^ 
occupation; 

4- ^ Based on visits to local businesses or industries, the student prepares 
a list of t^ese establishments arranged in order of importance or in 
an order ba^ed on their location .in relation to the school. 

5, The student arranges a list of local occupations in an order bteed on the 
number of employees, in each, the total payroll, or the value of the 
product, produced or service rendered. 

6, The student arranges, in a time, order, a list of Uocal, state, or 
national employment trends. ^ ' - . [ 

7, The student prepares and arrangea, in order of^roportance, a liat of 
basic Work habits or attitudes such as neatness, reliability, punctuality, 
safety, consciousness, etc* ■ , " 
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COMPOSITION/Paragraph 



t 

Tli*^ student arranges, in a time order. In order of ijuportance*, or as 
siepB in a process , a list of the advancement possibilities in a par- 
ticular occupation* 

9* yi^B student wites a topic sentence ba'^ed on information contained in a 
list of local ^employment opportunities obtained from an employment 
bureau or* from the* school's guidan<;e department. 

10. The student whites a paragraph explaining how an individual can find 
information about a, particular occupation. 

11* THie student writes a paragraph describing the loc,aX employment Y^fice* \ 

12* 'fhe s^^udent writes- a paragraph describing the process thrcmgh Tirtiich an 
individual obtains a social security number or a driver's license* 

13* The student writes a paragraph explaining what is wrong with a broken v 
tool or piece of equiptuentt 

!U* llie student writes a paragraph describing the training he would need to 
qualify for a particular job* . ^ 

15, Given a poorly written paragraph on how to prepare for a ^ob interview, 
the student rewrites thk paragraph, revising^ sentences and^ in^roving 
organization. 

16* For some particular, occupation, the student writes in one paragraph a 
job description of the tjrpe that might appear in a handbook about an^ 
industry or business* 

17* As a resiime^to accanpany an application for a job or a ^ob training 

progr^, the student writes a paragraph of his personal qualificationa. 

18* The student writes a paragraph of instructions explaining hew to use a 
complicated tool or to operate a ccmplex^ piece of equipment used in an 
\ occupation in which the student has special interest* ^ 

19- The student writes a paragraph of instructions for several tasks which 
. ar^e to be perfonned particular order or in a special way by a \ 
fellow employee who will arrive at work after the student has departed* 

20* The student writes a paragraph describing Vhat he considers to be an 
effective mothod of job hunting* 

^ ' * 

Resources , ' - 

See the resources list at the end of the Ccmposition section (III-H)* 
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COMPOSITIOM/ilarration.. 



Ill-f:-!. . NARRATION 

Ob.1eclives 

Tlie student will 

1. Write a narrative paragr^^ph about a personal experience that 
affected his values* 

2- Write a narrative paragraph about a real experience of a person 
in the world of work* 

3' Write a narrative paragraph about an iittaginary experience of a 
person in the world of, work* 

4. Write a narrative paragraph projecting himself into a work - 
experience ten years in the future. 

Career Application * , 

In Stages III and IV students are exploring themselves and focusing 
career options on realistic possibilities* As in other areas of writing, 
narration lends itself to individualizing assigjiments to relate to each 
student's abilities, interests, needs, and values* Writing activities iiiay 
thus relate both to the individual and to the concepts and skills being 
taught in the area of narration* 



Activities 

1* The student writes a narrative paragraph about a personal experience that 
affected his tentative career choice* 

2t The student writes a, narrative peragraph a^out a, person he knows who is 
presently working in the area of the atudent*s tentative career choice* 

3. The student wltes two narrative paragraphs about twa different kinds of 
people who selected the same- career but for different reasons* 



4* The student, writes a narrative paragraph about a peracMi InVpicture or 
illustration who is involved in a area of work in which the student is' 
, interested. ■ , ' \ 

5. Thft student develops a narrative paragraph sujnmarising a short story* 

6* The student constinicts an illustration (collage/ poster, mobile) of a \ 
narrative paragraph he has previ'ously written* 

7* The student writes 4, narrative paragraph based upon a musical selectio 
without words t 

. . I 
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8, The student vrites a narrative paragraph based upon the lyrics o 
a popular song. 



^er>ou 



ces 



.See the resource list at the end of thf; Composition socfcion (III-!!). 
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CCKPOSITIOK/ftftscription 



III-C-2 * ^ DESCRIPTION 



Ob.iectives 

' The student will 

1* Write a paragraph describing himself in terms of his cwn 
characteristics as they relate, to a career interest area* 

2* Write a paraferaph' describing the most believable adult he 
knows, including those characteristics that make the adult 
believable* 

3* Write a descriptive paragraph about the kind of job he would 
like to hold following completion of high school^ technical 
training, or college; 

Write a, paragraph describing the physical surroundings of an 
employee in a job in which he is interested incorporating 
sensory details of sight, sound, smell, and touch* 

5* Write a paragraph describing the lifestyle of an _ employee in 
a job in one of his interest ai^as, assuming that he is the 
. employee* 

Career Applicaticm 

In stages HI, IV, and V students are working toward self -definition, 
as well as-making career decisions* Writing both honest and believable 
descriptions of himself, adults who serve as role inodelB, ?nd actual environ- 
ments of jobs in which he is interested can help toward making realistic 
decisions in selecting! a career* 



Activities 

i* The student lists what and'*tPoW luuch he has observed from these pictures 
shown for one minute each (using pictxires such as found i n Stop^ Look ^ 
a nd Write ! ) * 

2., Hie student writes a descriptiion based upon a musical selectibn heard 
in class* 

3* The student writes two descriptive paragraphs about two different 

kinds of people who selected the same career, but for different reasons* 

k* The student develops a descriptive paragraph into a. descriptive essay- 

5* The student constructs an illustration (collage, poster, mobile) ^f"a 
descriptive paragraph previoxisly written* 
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Tiie 'Student m-Lles a paragraph describing the characteristics a person 
must possess lo succeed in an area of his career choic^s^ 



iiesources 



See the resources list a+. the end of the Composition section (III-H). 



ERJC 
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^ COMPOSITION/EKposltion 



EXPOSITION 



Ob 'Actives 

The student will 
1 



Write an expository paragraph comparing life styles of tvo 
people in vfst!^ different professions or careers, ^ 

2., Write an-6Xpository paragraph explaining the kind of specific 
training required for a career in which he is interested./' 

3. l^rite an expository paragrapii defining a particular profession 
of interest to him. ' / 



Wite an expository paragraph explaining how he becante / 
interested in a particular capper. 



Career Application 



/ 



Because expositicm is basically "explaining" students need to^acquire 
skills related to organizing facts logically in orddr to produce reasonable 
explanations* As most of the writing a s.tvhJent will do after leaving school 
will be of an expository nature, it is ^rhaps om of the most important 
writing skills he will acquire.^ By relating expository writing assignments 
to careers of interest to students, teachers will allow students jto investi*- 
gate interest areas while working toward developing this most useful vrriting 
skill. ^ ' 



Activities ^ ^ 

1, The student writes, an expository paragraph explaining why he is interested 
in a particular career, 

2. The student* writes an expository paragraph explaining why he is nVt 
interested in a particular career. 

The student writes an expository paragraf^^explaining .which course 
he ILkes best in schocii. -^^-r 

4. The student writes an, expository paragraph explaining which course he 
' likes least in school* 

r>. The student develops a previously written paragraph in an expository . 
essay, ■ , ' ' ^ 

6, The student writes an expository paragraph explaining one major change 
he thinks should be made in the structure or course offerings of his ^ 
school. 
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Resources 

See the resources list at the end of the Ccmposition section (III-H). 
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\ GCMPOSITIOMAersuasim 



PERSUASION 



Ob.lectivea 

TJie student will 

1. ^Write.a persuasive paragrajdi convincing an eiJ^loyer that he . 

should be hired for a particular .-Jcb. 

2. Write a persuasive paragraph convincing a prospective buyer 
that he wants io buy a jsroduct the student ig selling. 

3- Write a persuasive paragraph convincing his parents that working 
part tijne after school would not interfere with his school work 
and that he should be allowed to do^ ao. 

4. .Write a persuasive paragraph convincing his teacher that his am 
career choice would be as valid a tdpic for research as a 
literary topic. 

5. Write a persuasive paragraph to be presented orally to the class, 
convincing them that a particular career (of his choice) best 
suits his own abilities, interests, needs, and. values. 



Career Application _ ' / ' 

In all kinds of careers, success will usually t^e dependent yxpoa a 
person's ability to persuade others V ®i*her through pelling himself or a 
product. Student*s learning to deal successfully wiiih persuasion has carry 
over value Into all areas of life, but particularly the World of work. 
Equally important is the student *s ability to identi^ those tools of 
persuasion used by others tp influence his thinking or behavior. These tools 
wiU- be dealt with more exteniively^ in the considerHion of semantics and 
media. 



Activities 

1. The student role plays a job interview in which he ;bries to convince . 
a prospective employer that he possesses the qualifications for a 
particular job opening. * 

. 2. The student, writes a persuasive paragraph convincingil another student 
that he should s%ay in rather than drop ofut of school. 

3. The student writes a persuasive paragraiAi convincing Ws parents that 
he is serious about his career choice and is willing to exert the 
necessary energy hnd effort to succeed in it. ; 



n, 'Clic student presents orally a persuasive paragraph convincing 
other students that course requirejnents for high school gradu- 
ation are reasonable and necessary. 

5. The^3tud<^nt presents orally a persuasive paragraph convincing one 
of his parents that an automobile accident he was involved in was 
not his fault; 

6. The student presents orally his parent's response, convincing the 
student that it takes two to make en accident and that defensive 
driving is most important. 

7. 'i'he student develops a persuasive/paragraph previcfusly written into 
an expository essay. . * 

8. The student coaistnicts an illustration (collage, poster, mobile) of 
, a persuasive paragraph previously written that assists the viewer 

in understandihg the writer's, particular point of view. 



Resources 

See the resources list at .the end of the -Ccmposition section (III-H). 
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CCMPdSITIONMole Theme 



rXT-D. , WHOLE THEME 

O b.iectlves 

The' student v/lU 

I 

1. Read essays and articles to observe the beginning^ middle, and 
end of ^ unified ccraposition. 

2. Structure a pfurpoaeful .theme*rexpj5sXtory^ descriptive^ 
argumentative J narrative~around a - central idea paying attention 

■f to the development of the introduction , body, and conclusion.. 

Career Application • * 

As the student researches, observes^^ and interviews as*preparation for 
writing themes related ta career choices, he becomes familiar with the' 
various career opportunities open to him. He not only increases his career 
awareness, but also he leams of the abilities, skills^ and training needed 
for certain careers. In writing themes related to careers^ the student is 
helped to make a career choice suitable tp his abilities and personality 
trailte and to eliminate unsuitable choices. 



Activitiea 

1. The student writes an ©repository theme defining in detail (using 
etymology, history, ccmiparisons, etc.) a certain career occupation* 

2. The student writes an expository theme claaa-ifvij ig careers. 

3. The student writes an expository theme classifyinp people in certain \ 
careers, (e.g. "Teachers I Have Known"! 

/fr. The student writes an expository thane illuatrating 'a career choice* 
(He will give a concrete example of a person in a career)* 

5. The student writes an expository ttieme , camt?aring/cantrasting two careers. ^ 

6, The st\dent writes an expository theme c cmoa ring/ c ontra sting , the correct ■ 
and incorrect method of applying for a job. 

7- The student writes an expository theme illustrating the. correct method of 
applying for a job. 

S. The student writes a process analysis of a certain job detail. 

9» The student works with introductions/conclusions. Using the same body 
of the paper^ he Introduces and concludes it with various means 
^ (quctaUons, startling statement?, anecdotes,^ provocative questions, etc.)* 

Ha 
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Tftfifse are presoriled orally to the class and the general effectiveness 
of oach is discusaed. ■ . \ ♦ ' 

10. Students exchange thomes, proofread each others themes, rJtum them, and 
rewrite them* 

Ij. Ihe student writes a descriptive theme centering on a place of employment 
(an office, huilding, plant, the outside, etc.)*\ \ 

12. Students read various articles and essays f rcan' tr^fie journals and 
discuss composition devices as >iell aa content on occupations presented* 

\ ' - 

13. ITie student writes, an argumentative essay discussing\ the. advantages 
of a particular career over. another. '\ 

lit. student vrrites an argumeRtative essay discussing trie advantages or 
disadvantages of going to college or vcKsational school, \or of making 
SOTie other career choice. \ 

\ 

1' . The student writes" in narrative form an incident of a person who got 

into the wrong (or right ) profession. \ ^ 

V 

V^* The student whites a paper explaining the qualifications of ^nd ^ 
preparation needed for a particular job. " 

\ 

L7. The student writes a theme classifying summer jobs he has held*\ 

V^.tf The student writes a theme comparing/contrastdng the opportunities for 
advancement in two closely related jobs. 

kasourcei^ - ^ 

See the resources list at the end of the Compositioij section (III-H). 
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CCMPOSITION/Short Poetic For^is 



III-B. 



imw poi'Vi'in KoiiMG 



Ob^icciivea 




The student will 

1» - Illustrate with original works of his own the ways short poetaz 
can be used to communicate ideas and infonnation, influence ■ 
attitudes or beliefs, elicit specific responses, , and induce 
particular actions. .t- 

2» Write short poems based on dareer oriented material^ to 
demonstrate his understanding of the diffei^ence between 
literal and figurative language and his recognition of the 
effective use of each. 

3» Construct shout poems about workers in occupations in which 
he is interested. 



^k* Recognize in selected poems literary devices used to attract 
attention or to add interest and illustrate the use of these 
devices in short poems of his own. 

5» Use concrete ijnages to write short poems describing the 
place where hejlni^t saneday work. 

6. Write short poems about the tools or equipment used in oc- 
cupations in which he is interested. 



Q areer A pplication 

By. writing short poems about workers in variofus occupations, about 
the places whef*e they work, and about the^ tools or equijtnent they use, the 
student increases his understanding of these care^ possibilities or op* 
portunities.' He also extends his appreciation of the ,4iork ;done, the 
products produced, the services rendered by workers in the different oc* 
cupations. In addition, he increases his awareness of th^ short poem as 
an effective mode of conmunication. , ' .-^^ ? 



Activities 

1. Using the ballad stanza form, students write short descriptions of 
workmen in various occupations. After obtaining line drawings of. 
wprkmen to accompany their poems, they then construct . c.oloring books 
which they give to the children's wards of local' hospitals or to 
teachers ih lower elementary schools. 

2. By following the procedure described here,^he student writes a 
short free-verse poem in which he pictures something beautiful 
surrounded by ugliness . 
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A. tie thinks'of bccupation. he might like to enter at, some future date, 
and he mentally pictures the place where a worker in this occupation 
would perform his work. * ^ ■ ^ 

B. He creates a word picture of tho place (emphasizing its ugliness or 
drabness) by naming particular items' that are there. 

(1) Firsts he makes a list, (at least 10 items) of brief but concrete 
images that are ugly or. unattractive b**' which are typical of 
this place. He uses appeals to the different senses in compiling 
his list. (If he prefers, he might try to' write his entire poem 
\ising appeals to one sense only — the sense of hearing, for e^mple) 

(2) Frm his list he selects ' tiis best tjiages and tries to inake them 
nibre Vivid by adding descriptive words and by changing general 
.words to words that are specific. 

(3) He arranges these linages in an effective pattern, trying to put 
them in an order that seems natural, a sequence which sounds right 
when read aloud. 

C. He thinks of one object that is attractive or beautiful that might be 
foiind in this place and uses this image last in his poem. ,He begins 
his closing lines by telling where this object is located '(^"On the 
windowsill, a,. '>In one comer, an old. ..,'0- 

D. He checks over his Images, eliitiinating all words t^iat could be con- 
sidered unnecessary- 

He writes a. final coi^ of his poem, giving it a title if he can-. think 
of one that seems appropriate. - - 

Examples t ' „ ^ ^ v 

' SCHOOL DATS " " . 

chalk covered 
board floor smeared 
with dirt desks broken 
and dilapidated torn worn- 
out books . . 



on the windowsill a 

wisp 

of ■ . , 

ivy 
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0CMPO5ITICN/rihorl Poetic Forms 

i * ■ 



. CALLING DOCTOR ... 
Cold hard steel unyielding flesh meat 
in midst of alcohol smell of 
fried chicken. Blood gushes 
and savs ripj" cranks tumj bones 
crack. Machines whir in bright li^t. 

Exposed pulsating center of life 

beating 



beating ^ 
beating * 
beating 
bea ^g 



Following a visit to a local business or industry In Which he is 
interested, the student writes a short poem similar to Karl Shapiro's 
^'Manhole Covers" in vhich the student describes and Coranients about 
sme piece of equipment he observed during his .visit. 

MANHOLE COVERS 

The beauty of manhole covers — what,of that? 
Like medals struck hy a great savage khan, / 
Like Mayan calendar atones, unliftable, / 
* , undecipherab^le, * " 

Hot like old electrum, chased and scored, 

Mottoed and sculptured to a turn. 

But notched and whelked and "pocked and smashed 

With the great coapany naines: 

Gentle Bethlehem, smiling United States. ^ 

This irustproof artifact of my street, - 

Long after roads are melted away, will lie 

Sidewiae'in the grave of the iron-old world. 

Bitten at the edges, ^ 

Strong with its cryptic American, 

Its dated beauty. , 

. 

Karl Shapiro 
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A. Using the pattern shown below, the student writes a five^line poem 
about a person engaged in a particular occupation. 

Line X He identifies the occupation,"- ^ 
Line*2 * He uses two words to describe the^worker* 

Linen's ^ He uses three or "four words to write a phrase which describes 

literally the worker ^s actions* 
Line - He uses fcfur or five words to write a phras? (perhaps one 

containing seme contrast td line 3) iriiich also describes the 
; Worker's acticois in literal tenns. 
Line 5 * He writes either a one*word susnraary stateinent about the worker 

or else a description of the worker*s actions stated in figu* 

rative language. 

Examples : 

Farmer — 

Proud, independent, 
Plowing his fields, 
Planting his com and cotton. 
Praying. 

5. The student writes a poem §tSout a worker in a particular occupation by 
first naming the occupation in the title and then beginning each line ■ 
of the poem with a succeeding lev ter of the t^itle. 

EScample t 

(?LERK 

Courteously helping old 
Ladies and young children find 
Everything they 
^ Require for that special 

\ Kind of Christmas. 

6. The student writes a riddle in verse describing a tool or piece of 
equipment used Vd^^ particular occupation. 

7. The student writes jingles for advertisements^ about products or 
services provided by an occupation in which he is interested. 



. Waitress — 
Smiling, hurrying; 
Anticipating newcomers* requests, 
Remembering old customers' whims, 
Serving gimshine with the coffee* 
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COMPOSITIQN/Shoyt Poetic Forms 



S. The student writes a poem about a tool or piece of equipment associated 
an occupation in which he is interested. In the first line he naines 
the tool. In the second he describes its appearance An literal terns. 
In the third he uses figurative language to describe/it. In the fourth 
he uses literal language to tell the use of the tool/ or what it does* 
In the fifth he depicts figuratively its use. In the si)Cth he ^ tells 
vhat the future holds for this tool. / 



example : 



drill bit ... I 

grooved cyjJLinder of solid steelj ^ 
spinning silver spiral of unleashed fury 
plunging 'relentlessly into that i*edwood log, 
iJXdiffeijently swirling through the cellulose record 



of a thousand shears ... 



tomorrow, rust will seek your heart 



9. Projecting himself 



/ 



into the future at a time when he is working in seme 
particular oocupation, the student wites/an imitation of Lenore Marshall's 
"I Am A" poem. 

I AM A 

I 



\ Cosmonaut / 
\Cradled in dangers/ 
Orbiting a garden universe 
Snipping cosmos, probing Venus 
Sighting summer's^ end blindly. 
Weightily weightl^ess 
Sp:^ing out of reach, 

out / 

■ 

reach 

SignaMng strangers. ^ 



Lenore Marshall 
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10. The student writes rhymed couplets for safety posters concerning 3ome 
Oob in which he is interested. Later, he might actually construct the 
posters and give them to some local business or industry that could use 
them. * . ' 

11. Working in groups , students first identify loneliness as the theme of 
Herri Haag's "TVuck Drivers," then plan and perform a dramatic presen- 
tation of the poem. In their presentation the students/will accompany 
a reading of IJie poem either Kith; 

A. appropriate color slides and background music; 

B. a pantomime with background music j or 

C. an interpretive dance and appropriate music. 

TRUCK DRIVERS 
At two a.m. , 

the sad-eyed conquerors sit 
hunched in familiar 
leatherette booths, 
waiting for the weariness 
to pass J 

waiting to be on their roads again. 

Iheir honky music 

hangs in the air 

like yesterday's cigar smoke, 

and the s<^g5 are about 

themselves. 

Ihey talk together 

like long-time conpanions 

knowing they may never 

meet again , 

and knowing it dofesn'^ matter. 

TheyWe met themselves 

a million times 

in a million roadside , 

run-down cafes , 

drank countless cups of 

black, bitter coffee, 

talked countless ccQquests 

of roads and '^omen. 

The stories are all the. same, 

and only the faces 

have been changed. 

Men of the black mainstreams 

of Merica, ' ^ 

you know this land 

from smoky, sprawling city 

to silent two-house towns, 

you know this land. 

Crossing, recrossing the night highways, 

delivering America's 

abundance, 

yo'U've learned the maps 
by heart. 
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Sad-eyed conquerors/ 
^ ^ drink your coffee, 

think or home. 

r ■ Herri Haag 



After having given a dramatic presentatitm of the poem, the students, working 
individually or in groups, write and dramatise poems of their own using 
"Truck Drivers" as a guide- They should first select a theme, a setting, 
and workers in a particular occupation that can be used to illuminate the 
students' attitudes concerning their chosen theme, k few possible themes 
and occupational tie-»lns are: i 



Theme 
justice 



Setting "^ 
courtrocm 



Work Group ' ' 
defendant from any work group, 
attorneys, judges, clerks, etc. 



prison 



^inmates ft:am any work grao!p or 
at work at a particular job within 
the prison,' government officials, 
law enforcement personnel 



gate to a 
factory 



striking workers, police, 
conq)any officials 



death 



hospital 



patients from any work group, 
doctors, nurses, aides 



funeral home 



undertakers, Mnisters, fellow 
workers frcan any occupation 



old age 



nursing heme 



attendants, nurses, managers, 
doctors, welfare workers, visitors 
f rcau any work group 



frustration 



bar, pool hall, 
bowling alley,- 
street comer 



any group of workers, emploj'ed or 
imemployed 



Other themes which could be adapted to a wide variety of occupations and 
settings are: love in its different forms, sadness, honor, courage, deter- 
mination, anger, hate, revenge^ oompasslon, and understanding. 
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12* Til*;" sLiKlont 'lonstrucls postftrs <;onlalnlng "Parachutist^" "A Trucker/' 
"The Line Gang" or some sojidlar poem illustrated with original art work, 
drawings, or pictures cut from magazines, He then uses one of these ■ 
poejus as an example for writing an original poem centering on some 
occupation in which he is interested* * ^_ 

^ ^ PARACHUTIST , 

After oump, drop and somersault 
with cords unraveling In skein, 
chute rising in a puff more taut 
than sail until it dcanes a cone 
of cords hooked to a .harnessed dot 
twirling and suspended like a toy 
wind-swung and puppeted in space, 
he pendulums sideways dofwn the sky. 

Gamuel Hasjo 



A TRUCKER 

Sometiraes it is like a beast 
barely controlled by man* 
But the cabin is lofty 
as a skull, and aU the rest 
extends f rem his foot as an 
enomous throbbing body; 

if he left anything to 

chance — see his great frame capsise, - 

and his rubber lijnbs explode 

whirling! and see there follow 

a bright fountain of red eyes 

tinkling sightless to the road. 

Thorn Gunn 
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THE LINE-GANG 

H^e ccane the line-gang pioneering by. 

Tiney threw a forest down less cut than broken* 

They plant dead trees for living, and the dead 

They string together with a living thread. 

They string an instrument against the sky * 

Wherein words whether beaten out or spoken P 

Will run as hushed as^when they were a thought. 

But in no hush they string it: they go past 

With shouts afar to pull the cable taut. 

To hold it hard until they make it fast, 

Tb ease away — they have it. With a laugh. 

An oath of towns tliat set the wild at naught 

They b^ing the telephone and telegraph. 

■ Robert Frost 
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13* In imitation of "Under a Telephone Pole," students use personification 
to describe som tool or piece of equipanent from an occupation they 
would like to enter. 

UMDER A TEtBPHONE POtB 

I am a copper wire slung in the air. 

Slim against the sun I make not even a clear line 

of shadow. 
Might and day I keep singing^-^humming 

and thrumming; 
It is love and war and money; it is the fighting 

and the tears, the work and want. 
Death and laughter of men and women passing 

through me, carrier of your speech, . 
In the rain and the wet dripping, in the dawn 

and the shine drying, 
A copper wire, 

Carl Sandburg 

14. Using "^Building Boom" .or "Hie Hajwners" as a guide, the student writes 
a short poem conmenting on' the future as it is affected. by some 
particular business or industry. . 

BUILDING BOm 

The avenue of willows leads nowhere: 
■ it begins at the blank wall of a new apartment house 
and ends In the middle of a lot for sale. 
Papers and cans are thrown aboufthe trees. 
The disorder does not touch the flowing branches; 
but the trees have beccane small among the new houses, 
and will be cut down — 
their beauty cannot save them. - 

Charles Reznikoff 

THE HAMMERS 

Noise of hammers once I heard 
Many hammers, busy hammers* 
Beating, shaping nigijt and day, ^ 
Shaping, beating dust and clay 
To a palace; saw it reared; 
Saw the hamners laid away. 

And I listened, and I heard 
Hammers beating, night and day 
In the palace newly reared,. 
Beating it to dust and clay: 
Other hajnmers, imiffled hammers. 
Silent hammers of decay* 

fialph Hodgson 
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15* The student writes a f^ee-vcrse descripticsi of himsejf ',as the person 

he imagines he will be in ten years — or in, thirty years. ■ He might also 
wifce a short poem in T^hich in each stanza he describes hiftaelf at 
a different stage in life* 

16, Using the haiku form, students write short poems about people in 
different occupations. 

E?cample : THE MAIIMAN , 

" ' With your fists ablaze 
with letters and colored stamps 
beautiful mailman 

Paul Goodman * * 

Resources 

See the resources list at the end of^^e Composition section (HI-H)^ 
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OOHPOSITION/Short Plays 



IIX-F. 



SHORT PLAYS 



The student will 

1. Demonstrate an awareness of significant ways in which pi 
may be an introduction to other careers. 




2. Pevelop an awareness of hovf role-playing may give a detailed 
description of the Effects seme aobs have on different individuals. 

3. Recpgnise the importance of observation in the field oi play 
writing. 

J+. Demonstrate appealing characteristics of writing plays and skits. 



Career Application: 

Before the student sets himself up in his life's'business, he should 
take stock of his assets. Reviewing his experiences will help him to make 
his vocational choice, to get along with people, ar*d to understand himself. 
To see his successes and failures in perspective, to be able to laugh at 
his foolish or ridiculous moments, and to consider objectively his strong 
and weak points are important to his success in life. VTriting^ibout 
l:iSJJis<?lf and others are excellent ways to make progress in understanding 
himself and other people. 

Writing short plays about real people with real problems may give a 
deep insigl^t into behaviorism. 



Activities 
1. 



2. 



The sttident writes a short conversation that occurred between two 
people that were in a bank waiting for the results of a loan 
application. 

The student writes a one-way conversation leaving out all stage 
directions and extra information. 



3. The student writes a dialogue between two people which illustrates 
a conflict, develops a situation, or develops a character. 

4. The student writes a short skit about an incident in which someone 
learned a lesson aboyt the Importance of punctuality. 

5. The student writes a brief sfeit about an incident from a famous 
business man^s life. (Such aS! Henry Ford, Howard Hughes, 
J.C. Panny, etc.). 
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6. Th\ student writes an idealized pers^jnification of himself in 

'play^ form in Ms future career that, reveals his occupation through 
dialogue, ' \ / !^ - 

■7* The student writes a sentence or t\{o of dialogue that reveals a 
domiriant trait ofVhismain character— for example, selfishness, 
courtesy, curiosity, la^i^iessy oz;' self-confidence. 

8, The student writes the dialogue for one of the follovdng situations; 
^ a, Two*neighbdrs discuss the new family on the block. 

h\ A boy expliiins his report card to his dad. 

c. A girl asks her jnotHer for a new dress. 

d. ,Two boys discuss, an interview that they had with a newspaper 
reportei*. 

9. The student writes 'a short dia3.ogue between two men that live in 
, a sj^ciety where no one works. 

10.^ Wi^bh four to a group, the students develop a 15-25 minute short 
play using all stage directions and extra information focusing on 
some occupation. 



Resources * 

See the resources list at the end of the Cmposition section (III-H) 
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III-G. LEn-ERS 
Ob.iectives 

The student will ^ ' 

1. Write a business letter* of application to a prospective 
^ employer, listing his qualifications for a job. 

2r Write a business letter of inquiry in response to a classified 
ad found in the newspaper. 

3. Write a business letter recoramending €^ fellow student for a 

job citing personal knowledge of both character and capabilities" 

4. Write a busiiiess letter thanking a prospective en^loyer for an 
interview. 

5. ^ Write a letter resigning from a particular Job, being sure^ 

that the enq&loyer imderstands the reason for the resignation. 

6* Wi*ite a letter to obtain a college catalog. 

' 7- Write a letter to a college or technical school inquiring about 
entrance requirements and admission procedures. 

Career Application ' 

^ Perhaps the most important writing a student will ever do is that which 
pertains to applying for a Job. His worth as a prospective employee is 
often measured largely by the letter he writes applying for a jo^ arid the 
supporting employment data supplied in written fom. As t|;ie employer often 
receives hundreds of ■ applicants for one Job, he uses the letter of appliqation 
as a basis for selecting those who will receive^personal interviews. It 
is a critical career entry skill as described in Stage V. 

Activities 

1. The student imderstands and applies 10 characteristics of a good letter; 

a. creates a favorable first impression 

b. appeals to, the reader *s point of view 

c. is correct in every detail 

d. is courteous, friendly, and sincere 

e . promotes goodwill 

f'. is clear and complete ^ 

g. is concise 

h. holds together 

i^ is well paragraphed 

j . avoids jargon 
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*2. ITie student wltes^ a letter to a personal manager of a manufacturing 
company requesting a career booklet, Your Future in Electronics , 
mentioned in an ad in Popular Electrondcs , curren^t issue. 

3. The student wites a letter to the Regency Hyatt House, Fifth and 
Peachtree Streets, Atlanta, Georgia ZOk75^ making a reservation for 
three nights while attending a convention^ including dates -and other 
details. * , - 

4. The student wites a letter to a tourist bureau in a city or area 
inquiring about accomodations available and places of interest to visit. 

5. The student writes a business letter to the credit manager of a 
department store asking for procedures to 'be used or forms to be 
cojipleted to open a charge account. 

6. The student writes a business letter of complaint to the credit 
.manager of a department store explaining an error in billing and 

asking for connection. ^ 

7. The student writes a business letter to a dean of men (or wonen) of 
a college inquiring about differences in accoanodations in various 
dormitories or other campus" housing. 

8. The student writes a business letter to a director of financial jaid 
of a college asking for consideration for a work study program or ^ 
other campus employment. ^ 



Resources 

See the resources' list at the end qf the'cao^s^Von section (III-H). 
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III-H. CCMPOSITIOH RESOURCES - 



A. Books ' 

Armour, Richard. Writing Lieht Verse and Pypse , Hi^or . Boston : Writer, Inc . 
Pubaishers7*.197l. . " * ' 

Bamfiold, Gabriel, Qyeativy Drsina ip. ^ehoola . NewToi*k: Hart Publishing 
Co., 1970. 

BarV,, Doris W. Effective English for t|ie Career Student . Belmcnt, Calif. : 
Wadswortb.hiblishing Co., 1971. : 

. Writing ) Listening ) Speaking for t|ie Caraer Student . Bejmont^ Calif • 

Wadswwth Publiahing Ccmpany^ Inc^ 1972. 

/ > ' ' ^ 

Bellafiore^ Joseph. English Language Artp ^ Intermediate L^yel . New York: 

AMSCO School Publications^ Inc.^ 1971. . 

Brasher, Howard. " Creative Writing : Fictign, Drama, Poetry yij^ t]>e E^say . 
New York: Van Nos Reinhold Publishing Co., r 1968. 

Brittin^ N.A. (ed.). Writing DeacriptlQn and Marration . Nw Xork: 
Holtj Reinhart & Winston/ Inc. J 1969. 

Brooks^ Cleanthj and. Robert P. Warren. . -Modem Rhetoric . 2nd ed. New Tork: 
Harcourtj Brace^ and Worlds 19732. 

4 

Carter J Lawson^ Judson Philipg-j, ■ and Robert Hayden. How I Write . Dallas; 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich^ Inc.^ 1972. 

\ CoXj Martha H. Writing : Form ^ Proceas ^ Purpose > Scranton^ Pa.: Chandler 
Publishing Co-^^ 1962. ^ 

. ■* ^ ^ 

DawBj Jeseamon. Writing Bus-iness anc^ Ecotiomic Papers . Totofwa^ N. J.: 
\ Littlefieldj Adsins and Co^-^ 19657 " 

Druten^ John Van (ed.). PlayVn:^igh t at ^ pyk . Westport^ Conn. 
Greenwood Publishing Co.^J 1971. 

Ellisj Barbara G. How tjo Tffaite Themes and Term Papers . Woodbury^ N.T. : 
Baron's Educational Series^ Inc.^ 1971. 

Faulkner^ Claude W. Writinp Qo . o<^ Sentences . New York: Charles Scriber'a 
Sons, 1957. | 

GariSj Rob^t. Writing Abput Oneself : Selected Writing. Indianapolis ^ Ind.: 
Heathj B.C. and Company^ , 1^55^ ' 

guthj Hans P. Advanced Composition: T he Writ<^r Work . New York: 
McOaw-Hill Cmpany. 
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Guthj Hans P. Basic Ccmposltion : Hoy We W rite . New York: McGraw-Hill ^ . 
Company. 

Hooper^ Vincent F.j and CeiJric Gala. Essentials o f English , Wew.York: . 
Barron's Educational Series j 1971. 

/ 

HugheSj Richard E.^and P. Albert Dubamel. Rhetoric-^Principles and Usd^e. 
Englewpod Cliffs^ N.J.: Prent ice-Hal 1^ I962.. / 

JanxSj J. Harold. Writinf; and Communication i;n Business . RiyersidBj^K.Y.; 
■ Macudllan Ccanpany^ 19^4. * / . 

Jenkinsan^ 'Edward B.^ and Donald A. Seybold. Writinjg As a Process of 

Disco?ery ^ Some Structured Theme Aseignments for ^^des Fl y^g. Through 
Twelve . Blooodngton, Ind.: Indiana University PresSj 19^0. 

JofJte, Irwin L.- Underatanding Fimxrative I^an gua ^ e. Belmont^ Calif.: , 
Wadavorth Publishing Company^ Inc.j 1971. 

Jonesj Alexander E.j and Claude W. Faulkner. Writing Good Prose : A 

Structural ATOroach to Writip^ Paraprap^ . New York: Charles Scribner?s 
SontSj I96S. 

Kearney^ Elizabeth I. j How ^ Write a^ Composition. Columbia j Mo. J 
Lucas Brothers Pablishers. 

Lawrence/ Mary S. Writing As A T^in ltipg Process . Ann Arbor^ Mich. : 

University of Michigan Pressj 1972. - ' _ 

Leavittj Hart Day. Stop^ Look^ and Write: Effective Writing Through 
pictures . New York: Bantam Books j Inc.j 196/v. 

Lefevrej vHelenj and Carl A. Lefevre. Writ jjiR by Patterns . Westminster j Md.: 
Knopf, Alfred A., Inc., 1965.^ 

Lindsay, Catherine. Hew to Ttea . g ft Your Students V^rite : A Guide Jbg Creative 
Writing fpr Teaching aftd Self^Study . New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 
1967. ' - ' " 

Lobsina, Norinan M. Writing As A Career . New York: Henry Z. Walck, .Inc., 
1963. 

, ■'■^ 

McCaslin, Nellie. Creative Dramatics in tjie CXassrodm. New York: 
Bavid McKay Co., 1968. 

Monaghan, Patrick. Writing Letters That Sell: YgUj_ Ygojr, Ideas, Products 
and Services . New York: Fairchild Publications, Inc.j I96S. 

'Morton, Jaihes H., and Francis Gretton. Writing Incredibly Shqrt Pla y s ^ 
Poems ^ Stories . jffewYork: Har^ourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc.; 1972. 

Roberta*, Vera M. On Stafie: A ;iist03?y _of Theatre . New, York: Harper and Row 
Publishers, 1962. 
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Roth, Audrey J., and Th&ljna Altshuler. Writing Step by Step: , 

Exercises in Structured Creativity- . Boston; Hougjh ton-Mi fflin Co., 

'Shefter,*Harry. Shefter Guide to Better Coniposition. New York; 

W^shinj^c^ Square Press, 19^1. ■ ' , " . 

Stewart, Marie M. , and others, business English and Communication . 
kth ed'. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company,' 1972. 

Steward, Joyce S», Success in Writinp ^ ^Reading, Mass.: Addison--Wesley 
F^iblishing Co*, 1970. . ■ 

Tanner, Bernard R. Writing Sentences gnd Paragraphs , Reading, Mass.: 
Addis on-Wes ley Publishing Company, Inc., 1972. 

Taylor, Karl K., and Thomas A. Ziniansh. Writing from Example; Rhetoric 
* ' Illustrated. Englewood Cliffs, K.J.; Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1972. 

Trefethen, Florence. Writing A Poem . Boston; Writer, Inc., *Pubs., 1970. ^ 

Velder, Milton, and Edwin Cohen. Open-Ended Stories . Hew York; Globe Book 
Co". , Inc. , 1973- 

Warriner, tTohn E. Compos ition i Models and Exercises Accommnying Grammar and 
Cc^position. Dallas; Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1965. 

Wolfe, Don M. Creative Ways to Te ac h English . .2nd ed. , New York; 
' The Odyssey Press, 1966. 

Wolfe, Don M. 'and Ruth Nelson. Ei^.ibyinf^ Enj^lish . Dallas; L.W. Singer Co., 

Writiiif; Skills One; ^ Program fc£ Self"Instruction . Edited by Learning 
Technologjr, Inc., and B. Barett. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1970. . 

Writing Skills Two; A Profl;rain for Self"In^truction . Edited by Learning 
Technology, Inc., and B. Baret. New York; McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1970. , 



B. Films 

^FilBs* available throu^ the Louisiana State Department of Education 
regional film, libraries . , ■ . 

Buildiiifj Better Paragraphs (11 minutes color) Distributor; Coronet Instruc* 
tional Films, Chicago, 111. 

Building Better Sentences .(11 minutes ^olor) Distributor: Coronet Instruc** 
tional Films, Chicago^ 111. , \ 

Catch tHe Joy (IJ minutes color) Diatrihutor: P3n:*amid Film Productions 

~ """""" _ . ^ 4 
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Ccfl gtline (23 minutes color) Distributor: Sage and Associate^ 

FVon) Sentence to Paragraphs (Parts 1^ 2, and 3) (30 minutes each BStW) 

Distributor! " Indiana Univers^ity Audio-Visual Center^ Bloomington, Irid. 

Ho w to Write Effecti^vely (11 minutes color) Available: - Indiana University 
Audio-Visual Center, Bloomington, Ind.; or Coronet Instructional Films, 
Chicago, 111. ^> 

^ Haiku '(12 minutes color) Distributor: .Oxford Films, Inc., Hollywiod, Calif. 

Haiku (IJv minutes color) Distributor: Stanton Filins, Santa^Monica, Calif. 

>^ ' . , ' 

Haiku (11 ndnutes color) Distributor: Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago^ 
. 111. 

How to Write a Repcrt (6 ndnutes^. color) Distributor: Aims Instructional 
Media Services,^ Inc., Hollywood, Cajif. 

^Jessamyn ](fegtr M^r Hand, M^r Pen (1? ndnutes color) Distributor: Davidson 
Filins, San Francisco, Calif. 

Jules Verne ^s Extraordinary Voyages (22 minutes B&W) McGraw-Hill Textfilms 

The Legend o£ Jij tm y Blue Eyes (22 minutes color) Distributor: CCM^ Films, 
Inc.,'^ New York^ N.Y. 

Making Sense W ith Sentences (11 minutes color) pi^tributor: Indiana Univers" 

ity Audio*-Visual Center, Blooanington , Ind.! oi* Coronet Instructional 
Films Chicago-,— PH—- — — 

The Play, Idea for Illusion (29 minutes B&W) Distributor: Indiana University 
Audio-Visual Center, Bloomington, Ind.. 

^ Poems We Write (15 minutes color) Distributor: Grover Productions, Monterey, 
Calif. 

Poems Are Pun (11 minutes color) Distributor: Coronet Instructional Films, 
Chicago^ 111. 

Poetry For Me (15 minutes <?olor) Grover- Jennings^ Productions, Monterey, Calif. 

Seasons: Man ^s and Nature ^s (iXminutes" color) Distributor: Oxford Fi3jn€^ 
Inc.j Hollywood, Calif. ' . " 

The Seasons (25 minutes color) Distributor: Michigan Dept. of 'Conservation, 
Film Loan Service, Lansings Mich. 

i 

^StpXI 2. Book (11 ndnutes color) Distributor: Piper Productions 

^ Story of a Writer (25 minutes B&W) Distributor: Sterling'* Educational Films^ 
New York, N.Y. 

^S tyl e jn Writing, Part I qu^ II f30 minutes each) Distributor: Indiana 
University A dio-VisUal'Center* Bloomington^ Inji. 
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eflources 



Another Look (20 minutes color) 
Burbank, Calif. 



Distributor: Wickham FilitiB, 



What 2£ Rhythm? (11 minuteg color) Distribui^or : BFA Educational Media, 
Santa Monica, Calif. ' ^ ' 

^ . " ■ \ ' . 

Wonderful World of Wheels (32 minutes jbolor) Distributor: Pyramid PiLn 
Productions, Santa Monica, Calif. I \ 

Write in Water (10 minutes color) DiJtrihutor: Radim Films, 3iic\ , New York, 
N.Y. 1 . . 

i \ 

Writers o n; Writing (28 minuteg color) ' Distributor? . 3Pft Educational Media, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

^Writing a Good Paragraph (11 minutes 
tiotial Piljna," Chicago, IlL f . 

^Writing a Better Buisnegs Letter (lli minutes color) Digtributor: Indiana 
Univergity Audio-Visual Center, Blocmingtcffi,, Ind.j or Coronet Ihgtruj^- 
tional Fi3jns, Chicago; 111. / 

Writing Forceful Sentence^ ^ Part I and II (30 minuteg each) Distributor: 
Indiana University Audio-Visual C^ter, Blocmington, 3iid. 

Writing Letters That Ggt Results (2^ minutes color) Dijgtributor: Roundtable 
Films, Inc., Beverly Hillg, Calif* . \ 



color) Digtributor: Coronet Ingtruc- 



C. Slides ' ^ 

The folowing ig a ligt of color slideg.with accompanying, lectureg >riiich are 
available from the ItOUigiana Arts Slide Lending Library, 'State Department of 
Education, P. 0, Bcoc 7^064, Baton Rouge, La. 70804. 

i 

i V^sit . To Nejf Orlganq 
i VjiSit To B^ton Roa£e 
Steamboat Life On 'She Migsigaippi ; 
History of Louis iana Architecture ' 
The Oil Industry 
The; port Of New Orleans 
Kinft Cotton 

Grafts iije Modem World 
T ool s and ImpleAentg 
Metal: OmaTPental and Ugeful 
Apollo Mooji I-^nding (slideg only) 
Tranggortation 

The Seagons (glides only) ^ 
, The , American Wilderness i 

The Purguit of Happinegs : Man'g Search for the Good Life^ jPart I and II 
^rt .^ Science and Tfechnolo^ v 1 
The City ^ " . ■ ^ ■ . 

Pregervation Gardeng in the Southeast , * 

Louisiana Antebellum Architecture ^ Part I a^d H ! 
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Wonders of the - Pacific Shore 
What Makes A Hero 
Fantasy ^ 
The Thirties 

Th£ Da^ the Road Was , Built 
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IV. LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 



Man's ability to name, to describe, 
to assert is the achievement that lifts 
hm above the animals. His skill in ©jC- 
pressing himself in words has, perhaps , 
made most of his other achievements pos- 
sible^ Language is a tool of thought 
and feeling, an extremely J^owerful tool 
that c^;be used as a weapon or a de^ 
fense, or aS'a device to free the spirit 
and permit it to soar to unkhofwn heights. 
But to use this great tool effectively, 
a person must understand how hi&nan beings 
communicate, how they use itfords as symr- 
bols and how they fit their thoughts into 
words and sentences. He must perceive 
the relationship between the meaning of 
a word and the context in which it is 
used. And he must learn that the comr 
plexities of modern life require every- 
one to possess the skills of self ex-* 
pression. W)ien an individual leai^ns to 
make intelligent use of language, people 
are able to understand hm, to share his 
pleasure and excitement, to appreciate 
his opinions. And in studying his lan- 
guage, he is not only-^ increajsing his 
ability to communicate, he is also gain- . 
ing a better understanding of himself 
and otheV people. / 



t 

/ 





"A word is not a crystal, transparent and unchanging; it is a living 
thought and may vary greatly in color and content according to the circum- 
stances and t5me in which it is used.". 



-•Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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LAKGUAGE DEVELOPMENT/Usage 



IV-A- USAGE 



Ob:1ectives 

The student will 

1, Demonstrate recognition of basic levels of language — informal, 
fonnal, ar^ technical— by identifying and class! fjring examples 
fl*om printed iflatter and from spoken language • 

2, Produce models of specified levels of usage in written and 
oral form at direction* 

3* Respond appropriately to examples when th€y are presented to hjan. 

k* Demonstrate, by citing specific words, that slang can be subject 
to semantic change over years of time, and that certain twms 
can appear as both slang and standard terminology. 

5. Demonstrate his. perception of the value of using standard English 
in speech and written expressions^ various community or social 
situations. 

-6. Develop a facility for using and identifying appropriate types 
and styles of lai^guage. 

7. Eiqpress h'kmself as C(»npletely as required by his total envircai- 
ment which includes home, school, and ccflmmmity. 

V 8. Demonstrate awareness of different types and levels of usage, 
including occupational and ,social dialects. 

9* Demonstrate coiimand of semiformal standard English in all aspects 
including, but not limited to, pronunciation, syntax, .structure, 
diction, and usage* 

10. Participate in and learn from simulated experiences* 



{^areer Application 



Secondary school students operate at many levels of career develop-^^ 
ment from awareness to ;Job entry skills. A knowledge of the advantages ; 
inherent in effectively assessing and utilizing levels of language usage 
is important to success in any endeavor*^ The ability to respond appro- ■ 
priately to varying levels increases an individual's sense of security 
an^ his confidence in his ability to control the situation in vhich he 
finds himself. 



Activities 

It The student substitutes synonyms for technical terms in teacher- 
prepared *jol? descriptions. 
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2. The student produces a cie$cr.i.pl;ion of bis career choice Ufiiri;'. 
career-related terminolo/^. 

3. Hie student produces examples of professional jargon, or identil'ies 
jargon from samples of printed material subiaitted to him. 

4. The student contributes to a dictionary of slang, jargon, and 
dialect. 

a. Eicamples will be-labeled slang, jargon, cant, argot, dialect. 

b. E^ch entry will be defined and no root word will be used in the 
definitio n of the entiy. 

c. An example of appropriate use in context will accompany each 
entry, tWith multiple examples where needed. 

d. The dictionary's foreword will define each type of entry included^ 
A part s-'of^ speech label will accompany each entry. 

5. The student demonstrates his knowledge of specialized, semi-technical 
vocabularies, by preparing and presenting a description of some 
hobby or career area where -he feels coanpetent or comfortable, for 
example; film, newspaper. 

6. Hhe student participates in role-playing activities designed to 
illustrate his, ability to use language on different levels. 

7. The student identifies the level of usage of each word of a list of 
ten words provided him. 

3, With a suggested list of situations from which to choose, groups of 
students select situations and prepare skits illustrating a 
prescribed level of usage. Skits will be presented to the larger 
group. 

9- Students "translate" passages from formal to informal levels of 
usage at direction. 

10. The student selects frm a list of social situations those which 
require standard English usage as opposed to those where slang or 
non-standard forms might be used. 

11. The student identifies slang and colloquialisms in examples of 
writing provided for him. Examples might include exicerpts fi^om 
newspapers, inagazines, or selected passages from fiction. 



Resoiyoes * 

'See the list of resources^-at the end of the Language Development 
section (IV-F), • ■ 
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LASfGUAGE DEVELOPMENT/Vocabulary and Spelling 

\ 

•IV-B. VOCABULARY .AND SPELLING 

4^ ■ 

Qb.jectives ^ 
The student will \ 

1. Demonstrate ability to' expand hia vocabulary through the use 
of prefix and suffix added to roo\ words. 

2. Form compound words. j 

3- Demonstrate effective-use of the dictionary, 
/v. Use conteoct clues to build his vocabulary. \ 

5. Respond to directed practice by stating synonyms, antonyms, 
and homonyms. ' 

6. Engage in self-appraisal of the level of his vocabulary. 

7. Demongtrate awareness of distinction between denotative and 
connotative meanings of words. \ 

8. Discriminate among homonyms." 

9- Demonstrate his recognition of likenesses and differences ln\ 
the sounds of selected words. ^ 

10. Associate sounds with letters, digraphs, diphthongs, and 
consonant blends. 

11. RecogniBe syllables in words smd demonstrate his awareness by 
propejct decision in identifying the syllables or dividing the 
word properly. 

12. Alphabetise prescribed lists of words. 

13. Apply basic miles for correct spelling. 

14. Use appropriate tools when variant spellings of phonetically 
unreliable words present problems*. 

15. Generalize" regular patterns that produce valid phoneme-grapheme 
relationships'eighty percent of the time. 

■16. Recognize that specialized vocabularies are used for special 
reasons. 



Career Application 

Long-standing Judgments are frequently formed on the basis of early 
impressions. The extent and appropriateness of any person's vocabulary 
will almost certainly have a profound" effect. 6n his success in getting 



and keeping a position he wants* A directed, conscious effort to 
strengthen the scope of a student's vocabulary may tr'anslate itself 
■'^fito a lasting and rewarding habit. 

Spelling is a basic tool of witten e5n)ression and a command of good 
sDelling skills asi !;uch enables the student ^o exoress homself in writing. 
Facility in written expression is Imnortant to many careers and the 
acquisition of ^ood spelling habits and practice of careful proofreading 
will aid the fitudent, in the ptirsuit of any career- 

Activities , , * 

1. The student incr^sases his si^Jit vocabulary by Expanded use of language 

2. Working singly or within a group, the student compiles specialized 
, vocabularies for careers or. categories of student choice. 

3. The student compiles a collection of examples of hackneyed express-* 
ionSj idiomSj picturesque expressions, and euphemisms. 

4. The- student builds a list of personal "spelling demons." 

5. The student locates synonyms for certain career designations. 

^ Examples might include nattiralist, engineer, promoter^ salesman, 
draftsman, writer, and actor. 

,6, The student siibstitutes synonyms for technical terms in teacher- 
prepared job descriptions* , j 

7. The student defines career-oriented words from advertisements in 
newspapers and specialty magazines. " 

8* The student produces an expository description of his chosen career 
. {or one which holds interest. for him) using career related 
terminology, 

9* The student locates information in ansjjer to specific questions. 

The answers should be 'limited to information that can only be found , 
in sections outside the main body of the diction&i^. 

10* ^ The student uses the dictionary to locate meaning, spelling and 
pronunciation of unfamiliar words from his reading and media 
experiences. 

11, The student analyses simple elements of unfamiliar words from, his 
reading and media experiences. 

12, The student compiles lists of compound words using a comm<^^bases , 
stich as '*room.** The activity might become a competition. 

13, The student differentiates among the homonyms in a list provided 
to him by identifying function," spelling (in the case of oral 
presentation), >and meaning. 
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UNGUAGE DEVBtiOPMEHT/Vocabulary and Spelling 

Ih* Students working singly^ in gi^oups alphabetisse groups of words from 
^ lists or cards. Progressively difficult problems should be providedj^ 

1^, The student identifies the root word in groups_ciC^rea:sCe3 words and 
correctly deletes a word or words witiusimtlaF^pelling and unrelated 
meaning • 



16. ,The studenir^^lains the reasons for any meaning inferred from context. 

17» The student identifies the, original concept of meaning from a group 
of expressions which attempt to promote the same idea., (example, 
smallness) 

18. The student exercises choice among synonyms >?here one or more synonyms 
indicate unfavorable connotation. (exanq:le, subtle, sly, crafty) 

19- The student employs the appropriate prefix to create an antonym where 
applicable, (example, inside-outside, irihale*exhale) 

20, The student emaloTs an aopropriate suffix to create an antonym. Some 
latitude must ok allowed in word formation, >?hereas *Vorth*^orthless'* 
will be very cleiw*, ""graceful-graceless" will not be so obvious, 

21, Students recognize both syiionyms and antonyms In selection practice 
from among multiple choices, 

22, Given one from a pair or group of homonyms, the student supplies 
another, (examoles, all, bear, brake, cotirse, dying, fair, forth, fir, 
flUj pedalj stake^ sum^ whole) 

3* The student takes fairly common acronyms and provides their meanings, 
(examples, VJaf, Wave, Wac , Snafu, Laser^ Core, WOW; Uhesco) Alternate 
activity might include generation of such a form or forms. 

The student, takes a coiMon suffix such as "lo^" and in an individual 
or group exercise, generates as many WDrds as he can in a set period" 
of time* 

2?- Using a ,^iven root^ the student identifies as many words built on that 
root as Possible, , (exaKipleSj graiDh, yoc, aud) 

26. The student prepares lists of nevr words that resulted from the develop- 
ment of any of the following: airplane, snace travel, high-fidelity 
sound systems^ medicine, armamentSj and mass media devices. 



Resources , 

, See the list of resources at the end of the Language Revelopment 
section (I?-F), 
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LANGt/AGE DEVELOPMEJIT/Gramtnar 

4 



IV-C. GRAMMAR 

Ob.iectives 

"The student will 

.1. Demonstrate the dangers of sentence mlsinterpretatipns. 

2. Shovf the intoortance of correct graqgnar in the fields of 
medicine, law, advertisingi etc. 

3. Demonstrate the ijtiPortance of the verb in giving directions. 
* ., " 

k* ^how the effectiveness of sentence variety in writing. 

5. Demonstrate a basic vocabulary for discussing sentence sti^ctiire 
■ and effectiveness in viriting. , , 



Career Application * . ^ ■ 

• * - " 

Correct i^rainmatical usa^^e is a social and business asset; '^People who 
exbress themselves correctly *and can criticise Pointedly their own and 
other's sPeaking and writing are promoted rapidly. 



Activities , " 

1. The student selects sentences from compositions and ijnproves them by 
using participial phrases. The student T*ill write both the original 
and the revised sentences on the board. j 

. 

2. . From newspapers, ma^asinps, and letters, the student selects child- 

ishly short sentences and ragged eoanpound sentences and presents them 
to the class for revision. 

3. The student writes jingles showing the importance of correat punctu* 
ation for clarity in giving" orders in different job situations. 

4. The student writes a skit showing how two persons are being inter- 
viewed, one using poor grammar and one using correct grammar. 

5. The student shows the iinportance of punctuation in, writing checks. 

6. The student jwepares a bulletin bo^d display of cartoons illustra- 

, ting amusing sentences with misplaced modifiers. 

. 

7.. The student selects words, that are found in editorials which show 

that the writer is or is not in favor of the subject being d^iscussed. 

8. Using forceful adjectiveSi the student writes an editorial that 
reflects his dislike' for^ sports. 
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9- The student shovra his understanding of sentence revision by changing 
compound sentences into simple sentences* 



11, The student writes a short story illustrating the following sentence 

elements; a. simple sentence^ b. compound sentence^ and c. compound- 
complex sentence, including a participle phrase, a gerund phrase, and 
an infinitive phrase. 

12- The students write letters of application using poor grammatical 

terms, exchanj?e letters with other students, and revise them using > 
correct grammatical terms. 



' Resources : 

4 

Spe the list of resources at the end of the Language Development^ 
section (IV-F). 



10. 



Tl^e student writes a nevrsiDaper report 
the President. 
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LANGUAGE DEVKLOPMENT/Oral-Aural Skills 



iV-D. ORAL-AURAL SKILLS 

Ob.lectlves 

The student will 

1. Differentiate between st^dard and non-standard English usage by 
responding to sentences road aloud. 

2. Demonstrate acquisition of listening skills reproducing 
orally Patterns of standard usage in response^ to patter practice 
drills. / 

3. Generate simple sentence transform t ions orally (questions, 
^ answers^ ne^^atives) in response to Pattern practice drills. 

I k*^ Demonstrate his imderstanding of levelif of usage by responding*- 
appropriately in specified role pl4ying situations. 

5* Adaot languajje patterns to hyrothetical social situations 
(.home, peer ^rouo, school work)* 



Career Application 



Although Stafte V is concerned Primarily with career entry skills^ the 
acquisition or oi*al-aitral skills has'imiolication for all five stao;es on ihe 
contlauusn as a lack of these skjljls TfO.ll not only severely limit alten\atives 
available to stxKient?^ initially but al?^ will oreemnt possibilities of 
uDward mobility within any chosen Career* The ability to speak clearly and 
distinctly as well as /generate sentences in standard or orestige dialect 
affectis the DOssibility of both acquiring and keeoing'^i^ kin^ of job. 
Kext'to simole literacy^ it is urobably the most upeful skill a student 
can acquire. In addition to work with i>attem orifttice drij^lsj students 
need cuportunities to role Dlay variouskinds of work and noh-^ork eocperiences 
that allow them to select and apdy levels bf language usage appropriate to 
any given situation. . ^ . * : 

Activities 

1* Students rj&spond in standard English to varied pattern practice drills. 

2, Sfeudents respond in standard En^ish to simple sentence trans fprmation ^ 
drills. 

3» Students resoond in standard Ehglish to simnle question transformation 
drills. % 

■ ■ • 

4* Stu^^nts respond in standard English to sinrple negative trans fotmtion 
drills^ 

' ' ■ ' 

5. Students employ aoDrooriate level of usage as specified in a parti- 
cular role ulaying situation. 

. ' ' 94 9, 



6. The student K^nerates standard English vhen assuming a role that 
requires it. 

7. Stu^ients wite or enact skits that illustrate various levels of. 
usage required in designated situations. * 

8* The student uarticioates in a job interview^ playing alternately the 
role of employer and prospective employee. 



Resources 

See the list of references at the end of the Language Development 
section (IV-Pl. - 




LANGUAGE DEVELOPMEKT/SiiniCritiLcs 



9 ' 

IV-E. . ' ■ SEMANTICS 



Objectives . ^ > ^ ' 

, * The student will 

1. Demonstrate awareness- of the types of semantic change-^r 

specialization, generalisation^ elevation^ amelioration, and 
degradation (perjoration). ' " 

^ 2.^ Indicate awareness of th^ need for new words in a technological 
society. \ 

3. Identify '^slanted" or "loadflid" vords in written and oral presen- 
tations. 

' if 

4- Demonstrate ability to Dreceive the emotional and psychological 
impact of words. • 

5. Identify the -moist frequently used patterns of faculty argumen** 
tation""after this therefore tiecause of this," begging the 
question, faculty dilemma, ignoring .the question, , argument 
addressed to the man rather than the is5>Ae, and the truncated 
syllogism. ^ / ^ 

6. Identify the basic propaganda deviceS"bandwagon, glittering 
generalities, name*calling, plain ^olks, snob appeal, scapegoat, 
testimojiial, transfer, big Lio, slogan. 

^^7. Recognise the "incessant, ubiquitous, quite respectable 

laroDaganda of publicity and advertising." (Ifeiller, p. 43) 

8. 'Accept ihe 'premise that^^knowledge of the techniques of argumen- 
tation /and persuasion will make him a more successfxxl person ^ 



9-' Demomtrate awareness of differences between denotat.ive and 
' — coni^otative meanings. . ^ 

10. Dejhonstrate recognition of the concept that the spoken word, can 
^ be used as a. propaganda tool to manipulate ah audience. 

s 11. yi)emonstrate his awareness that words have different connotations 
/ for di:^fBrent persons. ' 



Career Application 



The student who obssesses even a rudimentary knowledge of the 
pi^inciple^and devices of arguinentation antfener suasion and of semantics 
frill b^ a better citizen by virtue of hia^'feroWled^. He will b$ a more 
intelligent voter, a better reader, and^a more realistic consumer. He 
wUL be more able to protect himself against) those whose use of language 
is irresiDonsible. 
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Activities 

1. The,sSadenl Kientifles, by underscoring and explaining^ examples of 
slanted' ''j^ilxn;^ in newspaper editorials. 

• ..f 

2. The student identiries loaded wrds and slanted writing taken from 
sel^oted sources and explaijas t|ie labels he attached to examples. 

3. The student identifies elevation and degredation of selected words 
by investigation of etymology. Examples might include the following: 
silly,' awfulj euDhemism, shrine, knight, "gossip, pedigree, knave, 
diaper, dolt, ^ewel. 

4. The student identifies words formerly classed as s-lang which are 
currently considered acceptable* Ejcampies might be the following: 
touchy, coax, stingy, fun, belittle, reliable, bubble, bully, mob, 
niileage, outdoors . ^ ^ 

. 

5. The student determines whether or not the folloT^ring words have iinder- 
gone specialization or generalisation: meat, butcher, girl, scene, 
Dlanet, malaria, UDshot, algebra, moor, com* 

6. The student identifies common orpt>aganda devices—fallacy, glittering 
Generality, slarhte^d^words—in selected media and ret>orts on his 
Observation. , ' " ' . 

7- The student identifies the basic drives to which advertising appeals 
when he is confronted with specific examoles. 

8. The, student writes an advertisement in response to directed choice of 
appeals. 

'lTi¥Ttudent'cIa"ss"£ries advertisements as offensive or tasteful and 
explains the reasons for his choices. 

10. Students establish criteria for judging political and advertising 
Repeals. 

11., The student collects and classifies a group of ten advertisements; 
classification may be according to propaganda device or to appeal 
being made. During political campaigns, examples of appeals mi^t 
' also be gathered for similar piurposes. 

12* The student oractices extending statements such as the fpllowing: 
I am practical, you are shrewd; he is tricky. 

13. The student? prepares a list of "double-hedged" words and has another 
student offer his interoretation. 

14* The student writes a sijtiple command and has others offer as manj 
interore tat ions as ijossible. 
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^^15. Taking articles^rrom supposedly factual reporting, the studjenfc 
■■ identifies coloring an'd slantijig. 
1^ 

16. Tfie student keens a log of television advertising for a specific 

period of time* Where possible, he oomoares networks, statiiSns, and 
periods of time fof tyoes of appeal. 

^ 17. The student listens to a speech purporting to describe reality and 
discerns those portions vhich do not conform to reality. 

18. The student prepares and. delivers a_ persuasive speech illustrating 
a, particular device. 

^ <, 

19. The student reads and discusses *'The Principles of NewspealC* from 
George Orwell's ISSik* 

20. The student matches examples of advertising to techniques being 
employed. 

21. The student keeps a log of attempts to influence his thinking 
classified by types of appeal. 



Resources : ^ 

See the list of resources at the end of the Language Development 
section (IV-F)* 
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IV-P. ' LANGUAGE DL " iSLOFMENT RESOtlliCES 



A , Books 

AM5C0 Vocabulanr for thg College Boupic^ Sti^dent . New York; AMSCO School 
Publications. 

AM5CQ Vocabulary for the Hi^h School, Student . New York. AMSCO School 
Publications. 

Bamhart, Clarence L. (ed.).. World Book Dictionary . Chicago: Field 
Enterprises Educational Corp., ^1972. 

Benjamin," Robert. Semantics and Lanffiape Analysis . Indians^olis : Bobbs- 
Merrill Ccmpany, Inc., 1969. 

Boris, Samuel, ^jg. Art of Awareness : A T^tbook General Semantics . 
Dubuque, Iowa: Win. C. Brown, 1.9727 

Bircmberg, Murray, and Melvin Gordon. - UQQ Worda Igu Heed to Know. New Tork: 
Barron's Educatiaial Series, Inc.7 1971. 

Brown, James I. Programmed Vocabulary . 2nd ed. New York: Appleton-Century 
Crofta, 1971. 

Burton, Dwight L., and John S. Siumons. (eds.). Teaching English in ^^day's 
High Schools: Selected ReadinRS. New lork: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., 1966. Part III ^'Teaching About the English language." 

Callihan, E.L. Grammer for Journalists . Philadelphia: Chilton Book Ccmpany, 
1969. 

Chase, Stuart. Guides t,Q Straight Thinking with Thirteen Camion F&llaciee . 

Scranton, Pa.: Harper & Row Publishers, Inc., 1956. 

ChVist, Henry I. Modem English in Action (ll). Washington, D.C.: Heath 
and Conpany, 1968. Pages 110-X16, 269-5§7, 315-337. 

Condon, J.C. Semantics ^nd Caaamunication . Riverside, N.J.: Kacmillan 
Company, 1966. 

Dale, Edgar, and Jospeh O'Rourke. Tachnlauea s£ Tgachlng Vooabulary . Palo 
Alto, Calif.: Field Educationtil Publications., Inc., 1971. 

Davis, A.L. (ed.). Culture ^ Class . ai^d Language . Varitty : A t^esource - B polt 
for Teachers . Urbana, 111.: NCTE, 1972. 

•Dillard, J.L. Black English : It's History and Usage in tha United States . 
New Yorki Handom House, 1973. 
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Donneil> Bernard, (ed.). Ap.f3s to Cii ^riculiM Planning : En glish Language 
Arts. K-12 . Urbana, 111.: NcTk, 1973. 

Evaluation of Media and Introduction to the Filin. Curriculum Ccfffflaittee, 
Jefferson Parish School Board, 1972. ^ 

Gale> Cedris.^ Building an Effective Vocabulary . New lork: Barron's Ed- . 
ucationai Series, Inc.> 1966. * ^ 

Gruber> Edward C. English Gramme r: One Thousand Steips . New York: Arco 
Publishing Co.> 1969. ^ 

Guth> Hans G. Teaching English '^oday : An In-^Service Guide . - New York: 
Webster Division, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1970. Pages 97-123. 

Haima, Paul R., and others. Spelling; : Structure and Strategies . " Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 19?0^ 

Hayakawa, S.I. Language in Thought and Action. Third Edition. New York. 

Healy, Mary K., and others. Oral and Written Cotnaosition : A tJnit"Lesson 
Approach . Lexington, Mass.: »Ginn and C<Mpany, 1970. 

Hook, J.N, Sl« Teaching jof High Sciiool English . ' Third Edition. New York: 
The Ronald Press, 1965. Ch. H "Spelling: Trial and Error," and Ch. 
12 "Words, Words, Words." 

Imhoof, Matirice L. (ed.). Social afld Educatiop^; ], Insights' in^tp Teaching 
■ Standard English to Speakers q£ Ofeh^r Dialects . Urbana, 111. : NCTE, 
1971. ^- ^ _ 

Jacobs, Roderick. On Transformational Grammer . Urbana, 111.: NCTE, 1968. 

John, Mellie, and Paulene M. Yates. JUia NsH Building Better E^KLish II. New 
York: Row-Pfeterson and Co., I96I. \ 

Johnson, Wendell. People in Quandri?a : The Semantic^ o£ Personal Ad.iustment . 
Scranton, Pa.: Harper & Row Publishers, 1946. 

Koraybski, Alfred. Sci,epQe and Sanity . Fourth Edition. Lakevillej, Conn.: ; 
Institute of General Semantics, 1958. 

Laird, Charlton. The Miracle of Language . !JeV York: World Publishing Co., 
1953. ^ 

Littell, Joseph L. (ed.). Dialects an dA^vela , of Language . Evanston, 111.: 
McDougal and Littell and Company^ 1971. 

Lodge, Helen C, and Gerald L. Trett'. Ngw Ways in Engli-sh . Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1968. ^ v 

Mandrum; Charles T. (ed.). Teaching Reading Skiila Through Newspapers . 

Newark, Del.: International Reading Associat5.on, 1971. Ch. 27* '*Dev- 
eloping Vocabulary and Word Identification Skilla.'* Ch. 12. 

JOO 
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"Developing Critical Readers." 

Marksiiefrel, Hed J). Ifolter itead inp in thg, Secondary fjchool . Now Yqrki . 

Tlie Ronald Tress, I966. Ch. 7 "Teaching Spelling,*' and Oh. 11 "Vocab- 
ulary* Concepts and Critical Reading," 

Matthews, M.W. (ed*J. A Dictionary ijf Americanisms . Chicago: .University 
of Chicago Press, 1951." ' 

Mellon, John C.' Tran 9 f orma t iona 1 Sentence-Combining : * A Method fqr Enhancing 
the Development qI Syntactic Fluency in English Cotnposition . Urbana, 111 
111.: NOTE, 1969." \ ; 

Moffett, James. Teaching the Universe Discourse . Boston: Houston-Mifflin, 
1?68. 

Morsey, Royal J. Improving English Ins.tructi , on . Boston: Allyn and Bacon,*^ 
Inc., 1965. Pages 111-119, 168-169 and 229-231. 

Muller, Herbert J. The Us^ Saglish- .Wev York: Holt, Reinhart and Winston, 
Inc., 1967. Pages 55-74. 

Osgood, Charles E., and Thomas A. Sebeak. Paychollnguistics : A Survey of 
Theory and Research Problems < Blobmington, Indl: Indiana University 
Press ,yt 1965, 

O'Hare, Prank. S&ntenee Gombiiiing . Urbana, 111. NOTE, 1973. 

Partridge, Eric. (ed.). A Dictionary ^ SI^r and Unconventional* English . 
Fourth Edition. Riverside, N,J. Macmillan Company, 1961. 

Postman, Neil, and others. LanguajB;e in America . Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Pegasus, 1970. 

Rivenburgh, Viola. Words at Work . Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Inc., 1965. ^ 

Salonan, L.B. Semantics and Common Sense . Hew York: Holt, Reinhart & Winston, 
Inc., 1966. 

4 

Sauer, Edwin H. Enplish in the Secondary School . New York: Holt, Reinhart & 
Winston, I96I. Pages 18,32,36, and 38. Ch. 7 ''Verbal Dishcmesty: 
"Abusjas of Language in Tod^y*s World," and Ch. 8 '*The Revival of Rhetoric. 

Shuy/ Roger W. Discovering American Dialects . Urbana, 111.: NOTE, I967. 

Stewart, M.M., and others. Buisness Ehj^l ish aM Communication . Nev lork: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1961. ^ ■ 

Taylor, Grant. Mastering Spp^^en English : Exercises ^n^ Drills Xfir Oral 
Practice, Workbook I* New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1965. 

Practicing American English . New lork: McGraw-Hill Book Co., i960. 
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Toffler, Eric. Future Shock. New T'-"k: Bantam Bo<^^s, 1971. 

Tuft, V, Granvmer 42. Style ; Exercises iji Crea,tivity . New York: Harper and 
Rom Publishers, 1971- 
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Turner, R.P. Grammer Review for Technical Writers . . New York: Harper and Row* 
Publishers, 1971. 

Wallace, Eunice E. Principles o f Spellijug. Chicago, 111*: Lyons and ^ 
Camahan, 1973 • ^ - \ . ' ' 

Wheeler, Charles. English Sentence Structure . Scranton, Pa#: Chandler 
Publishing Co., 1971. - . * 

B. Films 

^Fi3jH3 available through the Louisiana State Department of Education regional 
film libraries. 

Build Your Vocabulary Second Edition (lif minutes, color) Distributor: Coronet 
Instmctional Filris, Chicago, 111. 

Chanfj e Language (30 minutea,B&W) Distributor: Indiana University Audio- 
Visual Center, Bloatiington, Ind. 

A Conominicatic^ Model (30 «pinutea,BaW) Distributor: Indiana University 
Audio-Visual Center, Bloomington, ind* 

Correctnesa Language (30 minutee,B&V/) DifltributorS Indiana University 
Audio-Viaual Center, Bloomington, Ind. 

Dialects (30 minutes ,B8tW) Distributor: Indiana University Audio-Visual 
Center, Bloomington, Ind. . 

Discovering Languages : How English Borr owed ]W . ord? Distributor: Coronet 
InstructiMal Filjna, Chicago, 111* 

Discovering Language : How English Changed in America (11 minutes, color) 
Distributor: Coronet Inatructi'onal Filjna, Chicago, 111* 

Discovering Lan guage : How Words are Made (14 minutes, color) Dietributor: 
Coronet liistructional Films, Chicago, 111* 

Discovering Lanpuaj^e : How yj9r ,da Get Ttew Meaning; , ? (11 minutes, color) Dis- 
tributor: Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago, HI. 

« 

Discovering Language : Varieties of En^ll^h (11 minutes, color) Distributor: 
Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago, HI* 

^The English Language : How £b Changes (11 minutes, color). DiatributOT: CJor- 
onet Instuctional Films, Chicago, IIJ. 
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The i^nglish Language; Its Spelling Patterns (14 minutes, color) Distributor: 
Coronet Ins truest ional FilBS^ C^hicago^ 111, 

The English Lan^age i -Patterng- of -Usage (14 minutes ^ color) Distributor: 
Coronet Instructional Films^ Chicago^ 111. 

-J^^The English Language ^: Story of its Develoment (11 minutes^ color) 
Distributor; Coronet Instruc^onal Films^ Chicago^ 111. * . 

Improve Your ^ l^cuation (11 minutes^ color) Distributor: Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, Chicago, 111. 

Language In Action (A series of l5 films, 30 minutes each. ) Dist^butor: 
IntUana University Audio--Visual Center, Bloomington, Ind. 

* 

The Nature of Language (28 minutes, color) Distributor: Stuart Finley, Inc., 
Falls Church, Va. ^ 

The N ature , of Language and How it is Learned (32 minutes, B&W) Distributor: I 
Teaching Films Custodians, New York, N.Y. / 

ProblCT of Meaning (30 minutes, BStW) Distributor: Indiana University Audio- 
Visual Center, Bloomington, Ind* ^ 

The Strange Case' of the Biglish Language (60 minutes, 2 reels, color) 

Distributor: Indiana University A.udio*Visual Center, Bloo«tiington> Ind.} 
or BFA Educational Media, Santa Monica, Calif. 

t^at Is the English Language ? (30 minutes, B&W) Distributor: Indiana University 
Audio-Visual Center, Bloomington, Ind. 

Slides 

. The following is a list of color slides^ jdth accompanying -lectures-^which are ■ 
available from the Louisiana Arts Slices LendiJ[>g Library, State Depart* 
ment of Education, P. 0. Bcoc hh06k, Baton Rouge, Laf" 70804. 

Language, 3: ^3 and Symbols : How Man Conanunicates 

Part I: Historic Evolution of Lanjniage 

Part II: Man-^De vised Visual Syntbols 
Signs - an c^ Symbols : Traditional Images and the Modem Artist'' 
Art With A Message 

' Part I: Protest a nd Px*oT>afianda ^ 

Part II ; Satire and Social Connaent 
Politics In America 

!Vhat Makes A t^ero ? <^ 
Fantasy 
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Because ^he himianities are coaTcemed 
with the thoughts^ ortations, and acticms 
-of men^both past an4 present, a good hu-r 
manitifes program attera|)ts to ainal^amate or 
unify the study of language, histoiy^ 
literature, music, philosophy, and ^rt 
into a meaningful vHole* Through concen** 
tration an vital, timeless questions and 
problems, the humanities strive to nake 
each individual more human* Today, every 
individual needs to be a flexible person^ 
one who can change as job requirements change, ^ 
one 'who knows what to do ^^dth his leisure . — 
tijne, both before and after retirement* This 
flexibility cr adapatability, this ableness.to 
adjust to the options and' alternatives the 
sudden shifts and set-backs of contemporary 
life is an important benefit derived fi*om * ' 

study of the humanities. ' Ety impelling a 
person..to ask and seek ansjwers to basic questions 
— Who am I? Where have I cane from? What 
can I do to become and remain an effective, , 
responsible member of society?— the humanities 
help hitn learn more about himself ^ his neighbors, 
his world. .They provide souiid approaches to 
modem life^ helping each individual feel less 
forlorn, less alone, more willing to face the 
future with faith in himself and with hope and 
confidence in himianity* 



*'It is important that pupils, as a part of gener^ ^ucation 
learn to appreciate, to understand, to create, and to critize 
with discrimination those products of the mind, the voice, the 
hand, and the body which give dignity to the person and exalt the 
soirit of man. " 

-*-The American Association 
of School Administrators 
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V. llUMAHITIEa -■ .J 

Ob.lectives / ) 

The student will ^ • , . ^ - 

1., Exlonine the meaning of the term "huananitles" afe ii relates, 

to man's human condit^^on«hiS experiences in philosophy, 

musicj'^art, literature, religion, and history. 

* *■ " . • , * 

2. Study the humanities as an approach to living in a society ^ 
obsessed with technoLdgy and engrossed with social, political, 
and economic prpblems. 

3- Demonstrate a knofwledge df the meaning of the terms "fine arts 
and "applied arts'* by listing examples of careers in .each. 

Understand that even though the l^umanities are associated 
primarily with aesthetic expression, man must use a variety ' 
tff technical skills for the expression and the transmission 
of these^ feelings, needs, and ideas. 

5. Demonstrate a knowledge of sane of the ma^or colritributions 
in the arts and the huinanities by listljig^ tihe name^ of the 

^ artists and scone of their works and telling something 
significant about thm and their careers. 

6. Demonstrate an understanding of the unity and/or the 
orderlljiess of civilisation' by exploring haw the philosophy 
of any* given period of history dictates its artistic 
endeavors * ^ ' 



7. Identify some of the works of jna jor artists, including 
painters, writers, musicians, architects, and sculptors 
from living studied and their works in depth. 

^ ■ ' -t 

8. Demonstrate knowledge of various architectural forms as a 
result of having studied architectural design typical of ■ 

glvexupegiodjs^JLnJhlH ory. ^ 

9. Understand that few persons pursuing the arts/as a career 
expect to become millionaires. * - 

10. Understand that a vocation for cotantless individuals in 

the humanities is a primary source of aesthetic appreciation 
and experience for countless other individuals. 

. 

11*^ Experience the need for critical reading and the value of 
discrlminatojf^r reading of materials in huKia^ ties-oriented 
and related car^ters. 
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12* Understand ^nd appreciate ■t'he necesijity of confpctency in* 
human relatiins, particulcij*Xy in the arean of wor^k wliich 
embody the sensitive arti;:.^ and the exacting Ji'^hnician. 

15. E5cplx>x::e numerous career "opportunities ^iiTthe arts and 
humanities as a part of his search f6r self -identity ♦ * 

14* Sfeek solutions to contemporary problems ♦by analyzing , 

• ite^chniques and polutionrs used his ancestors* " 

. ' ; , • * J > . 

15** Gain new insights into concjepts such as justice, ^trttth, 

and Uauty. ^ * i : *\. " ^' V*'* 

• * ♦ ' ♦ J*"' ♦ 

16. ^llealiae that, he it^ust-niake deo-jCsion^.that ho, has alternatives. 



Career Application • 

The entire sp«"ctrum of career- concepts and objectives is embodiedf' , 
in the broad and exciting scope of humanities aijd the 'fine arts. * 
Awar,enesSj motivation, exjjloration, decisionnnakingj arid skills <?evelbp^ ■ 
ment are "built-in" -incentives* in the inany,. many ca3:*eer opportuni1>ies 
unbraced by the arts, and the humanities. ' * 

Early in his study of the humanities, the student is made aware of 
the limitless ppportunitie%to pursue innumerable aesthetic interests " 
either a^ a vocation or*as an avocation. -Perhaps no^other curricular . 
area ifJDers more to help the student in his search for' self^identity* 
than does- the arts and, th*s. humanities.* It is here that the potential ' 
Michelangelo, the j?icassO| the Van Clibum, the Sam Goldvjm/the ' 
FauUoier, and the Klly Graham Kave opportunities to explore and to 
Appraise their inteijests, their aptitudes their needs, and their*^ 
values. Further, the sftud^t can see the interrelatedness of the many 
disiciplines embraced humanities and the arts. 

Finally, the arts and the humanities t?jr Itheir very nature engage the 
student in activities wiiich pramoie skills development. The student has 
opportunities to compare seventeenth century Rembrandt painting'with 
a twentieth century Picasso.painting; to see architecture a^ a major art 
. serving a functions! purpose; to experience music either as a listener, ' 
a composer, or a performer; to hear, read and interpret literature 
which engenders ideas, desi^pes, and emotions; and to write about his 
own experiences, as well as, the experiences of others, 

/The humanities enable the student to live more fully in this 
comi^lex world no matter Mit^ career choice he makes. He learns that , 
the arts have their own language » and he develops the ability to 
communicate more effectively through the arts. In* addition to developing 
skills, th^ hxjmanities hel^ the student to find himself, to organise 
his thinking, end to cultivate an understanding of and appreciation 
for the aesthetic-^11 of which are essential to living, the good life. 
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Activities 



1» Students interview resource persons from the mairi Qccupational 
groups enccaiipassed by humanities and the arts for the 
piCrpose of learning the necessary educational qinlifications", 
the neoeasary gjtployment experience , the salary range, the 
opportunities ror Sdvanc^ent, and^jother pertinent data aboflt ' 
the different occupational areas Represented. Occupational 
groups to 'be inteng^ewed should includj the following; * 

ai 'Performing arts f example, 'choral director) 
■ ' , 0 

b. Architecture (example, architect)" 

c. Visual arts (example, photSferapher) 

* <^ 

• iJ. Language and linguistics (example, interpreter) 
e» History^ (example, imseum curator) 

f* \ffe*itiiig (example, 'joiirnalist) / . , 

g» Religion (example, clergyman) 

2. The student siiudfes the novel A^i the King's Men or a .similar novel. 
The*ina5or thrust of t^^^study shouldijie the need for. high 
ethical standards In governmental affairs at all levels. ' 

3* The student views the film, '"The Htmianities:' Wftat They Are and What 
They DoJ' 

: f , 

4. ITie student hears a guest jsijeaker Jfrom^the State Coramicsion on 
Ethics in Govei-nmejit • • \ 

5* The student interview^ a newSp^per political reporter to learn how 
.the newsman obtains his information and to get His interpretation 
of "freedom of the pr^ss." ^ ^ ^ 

6. The student visits the Ilelgado Art Museum, a local art musreum^ and/o 
the Louisiana Arts and Science Center. 

7. Th^ student hears a speaker on' the tojic, "The Puritan Work. Ethic; 
Our American Heritage.'* ^ " / ^ 

'd. The stfldent reads Upton Sinclair's T^^ ^uq ^ le for an understanding 
^ of "the roles of management and labor. 

9* The student hears a speal^r from a local labor union discuss -the 
role of labor unions and their contribution to labor throughout 
history* " , ^ " . 

10. The student interviews a representative frcm management "who idll' 
4iscTtes the relationship between management and labor. 
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11. Students v^feit a local slaughterhouse for the purpose of learning 
about the different occupations Hivolved in bringing meat from 
the slaughterhouse to the consumer's table. ^ 

12. Studeiyts prepare an "ijnmigr^t meal" which vill providef^ 
opportunities, for .exploring ctdtural differences in food 
preparation and consxjmiption. 

. 

13. The studfent views tjie film, "Clothing .and Fashion; A Histo3::y," 
noting-the contrasts in period dr^ss, period art, architecture, 
and music. \? " • ' 

14. Sttldents view and discuss the film, "T?he Recognition of Man," 
Noting man's concept of his relationship to fiod and whether this 
concept has changed. * * 



15. 



Students visit a local newspaper office for the purpose of seeing 
the many 'activities and techni^cal skills iWdved Ui the 
printing of a newspaper. 



.16- The student views the film, "TJie Agony and the Ecstasy," noting * 
^ particularly the skills and the personal traits possessed by 
MichelangelQ^ ' C^- ' 

17. The student visits a local television studio where' he [observes 
the numerous persons x,and technical skills involved in the 
production of ^ television program. . - \ 

18. The student attends a play, a concert, or a ba^et, observing the 
harmony required ip a" team effort. * ' 

19. The studeij^t views the film, "Williamsburg; The Story bf a Patriot*," 
'. noting .particularly the variety of occupations in which the 

residents of Colonial Williamsburg were engaged. • ^ ' 

20. Students read the.musical play, "Fiddler on the Roof,'* and listen^ to.' 
the record. They then'defend and/or explain Ih several paragi^pHs * 
Trevia>s statement, "But iii pur little y^lage of Anat^oka, you ' . 
might 9ay evei^y one of us is a fiddler on the roof, trying to ■ 
scratch 'out a peasant, simple tune wit];iout breaking his neck."* 

21. The student reads Bachjs Jonathan lilvineston ^eagull l Fitzgerald's 

^ threat Gatsby . and Wolfe's' You Cari^t (ig Home Again . He then , 
compares how thfc initiative and the values of each of the three main 
character? inlluenced his career,, find explains why neither Jonathan, 
Gatsby, nor George could "go home again." 

22. The student participates in, a film-making workshop^, and with the othelr 
members of the'felass, writes a story a^jd films it - progressing 
through each of the steps in film-making. 

23. Students listen to a lecture on jazz, followed by recordings of jazz* 
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25. The student views the .filJUj "The Bolero/* notjlng particularly the 
specialized skills employed by the. members of the symphony 
orchestra • " 

26. Students compare the tempo and the theme of Renaissance music 
with music of the Twenties and the Seventies* 



27, The student vrorks with' several classmates In writing, acting out, 
and directing a play which portrays problems shared by the Puritans 
and contemporary man. 

.28. Students plan arid present a Puritan church service based on 
readings from Jonathan Edwards' writings, Hawthorne's The 
Scarlet Letter ^ and Miller's The Crucible . 

29. The studejnt writes several t^jpes" of paragraphs using as subjects 
a number^'of famous paintings, such as, Picasso's ^^Ouemica/* 
Wy^W's KThe Peaceable Kingdcm/' Brueghel's 'The Fall of Icarus/' 
Ohirlandajo' s ''Old Man and thejBoy/'^ Vincent Van"OQgh's 

"Wheat Field aad Cypress Trees," knd Winslofw Hoaer's "Breeaxng UpJ^ 

30. The student reads Th^ L3^ttj,e l^rince and. in several par^agraphs explains 
what the author Antoine deSaint-Ejcupery meant when he wrote 

these words for the Fox: *'It is only vith the heart that <me' 
■; can ^ee rightlyj whai! is essential is invisible to the eye. Men 
have forgotten this truth. But you ittust riot forget it*" 

31. Students research styles of architecture, furniturej utensils, and 
ornaments ^ different periods' of history, noting specifically 
the extent/ Lo which machines were used in production in eadi of 
these areas. . " 

32* Students read ' jl) . e Grapes of Wyath (if on approved list of books) j view 
the fiim^ and compare the problems .of the Joad family wfbh those 
\ of the moderni-d?y migrant .worker. ^ 

33* Observe a demonstration^ of arid participate in square dancing. ^ 

students observe a demonstration of the Charleston and the Waits 
and have an opportunity to learn both dances. 

35- The student. makes a collage deleting the life style of ai5y given'' 
period of history. , - ^ • " ^ \ 

36. The'student studies the artists of the Harlean Renaissance and explains 
the significance of their contributions to the American arts. 

37* 'Hie student road^JIJieath of a Salesman*' by Arthur Miller, and suggests 
how the story may have ended had Willy Lcanan Lived during the 
Sixties or the Seventies . " 

33 , "She student reads and compares a poem written by Michelangelo' with 
. - onewritten by Shakespeare. ' . ■ 

' ■ ■ . 13=7 . * .■ 



39* I'hc sl/Udent roiiSi: ^Socrates' Apnlngyj and explains how Socrates embodies 
tho Greek ideal. 

40- The student compares Renaissance music with Baroque music. 

J^lr The student listens to' Stravinsky's "Firebird Suite," an^ compares 
it to a painting by Picasso or a painting by Renoir* 

A2* Students read the legend of Icarus, and interpret the ideas In 
either a sketchy a painting, or a collage, 

43/ ^'The student -gives the characteristics of'"a^ Renior painting 
and compares these characteristics with-those found in, a 
painting by Van Gogh> ^ . 

Resources . , , - 

. A. Bookb ^ ■ 

(With few exceptions, the books listed below &re available in paperback 
form*) ' ' . ^ . ' 

Allen, Prederdck L. Onl y Yesterday . Scranton, Pa.: Harper & Row, Ins* 

SjLnce Yesterday . Scranton, Pa.: Harper & Row, Inc>, 1972 

The American Experience . Kew TCorlci The Macmillan Company. 

Arnason, H. H. History of Modeim Art . New York: Harry Abrams, Inc, 1968 

Bach, Richard. Jonathari^ Livingston Seaigt^ . New York* The Macmillan Company,. 
, . 1970 ^ . . 

Barraclough, Geof&ej^ A|i Ir^ty<y^uction to Ccptemporary History . 
Raltimoret Penguin Books, Inc., 1967 ' ' ' 

Breckwith, John*, Early Medieval Art. New York: Praeger Publishers, 
Inc., 1964 * , . 

Boas, Itana. Prijii4 . tive Art . New York: Dover, 1955 ; ' ... 

Bolt, Robert. A -M ^ A^l Seasons . New York; Random House, 1962 
♦ ■ 

Carsony Rachel. Tljg' Silent Spying . Boston: Houghton Kif/Un Co,, 1962- 

J. 

Clark, Sir Kenneth. Leonardo da Vinci . New York: The Macmillan Co., 1939 

Commins, Saxe, and Robert Nr-Linscott (eds.). Man and j ^fte St>ates : T^g 

. P.Qlitical Philoaophers . New York, Randcm House. ' 
^ '. ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

Jeds.) Mag ap^ the Universe : jEhS PJlHosQi^egs of Science . 



New York: Washington Square Pi*e38, Inc. 

- mo 



, (eds.)* The iJ0 9lal Ehllo^oPhers . New York: Random House. 

(eds.)* The Specitlative £hiloso]5hers . Nev York: Random House. 

Davis, fteverljr J. fi^t of the fienixurles : A History of thg Humani-tj ,$s^. 
Austin, Texas: W.S. Benson and Co. 1969. ^ 

de Saint-Exupea:^, Antoine. The - Little -^rince . Hew York: Harcowt^ 
Rrace and World, Inc., 1943- 

de Tocqueville, Alexis. - Democracy in America . New York: Harper & Row, 
Publishers, 1965 

DrurjTj' Allen. Advise and Consent . Harden City, N. Y. : Doubleaajr and fip., 
* Inc- 1959 ' ^ '\ . ; 

T>udlejr, Louise, and Austin Faricy. The " Humanities . 5th Ed. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Oo. 

ELiot, T. S. The Wasteland and Other ffl ^^ . New Yqrk: HarcoU3rt Brace 
Jovanovich. 

Fitzgerald, F. Scott, The Great Gatsby . New York: sHharles Scribner*s 
Sons, Inc. ^ 1920. , ^ ^ 

. Six Tales of tfje Jasz Age and Other' Stor ies . New York " 

Charles ScribnOT*s Sons, Inc., 1968 . 

Frost, S. E. , Jr., "Rasic Teachinga of the Great - Philosophers , 
f^rden City, N. Y.: Dpubleday and Co., Inc. 

- ^ 

Oalbralth, John R. Sl£ Affl^e^-^ Society , rev. ed. New York: New 
American Library, 1970 * 

Goen, C. C. T h e Puritan Heritage : America Is Roots in the Bible. 
New York: New Ainerican Li^jrary, 1964 . ^ - 

Gdding, .Williaia G. Inheritors . New York: Harcoturt Brace 

Jovanovich, 1962. ' ' . 

Hansben:^, Lorraine. A Raisin ifl Sljn. -"New York: NeW American 
^ Library, 1961. . ' r - ^ 

Harttj Frederick* History of Italian Renaissant;^ Art . ""New York: 

Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 19o9* " ^■ 

Hersey, Jofin.- Hiroshima . New York: Random House. 

""^Hitler, Adolph. Mein Kampf . ^New York: Houghton Mifllin (To. 

Hough, Bnerson. The Covfered Wa£on . Nev York: Grosset and Dunlap, Inc. I967 



""^^L'-^"^""^', -r^^^ifiJ^- '^ewYork: Harper and Row, 
Publishers, I968. 

Jaffe, H (edJ. 20^ Ye^s o£ E§M4ll£. New York: " 

Harry N. Abrams, Inc., I967. .■ 

Janson, H W, iiisteof Ar^ Rev. Ed. New York;. Harry N. Abrams, 
». Abr^s, la c.', ^ ^ ^ ISiS^ £So^- New York: Harry 

'ttpuws'so^sii^ 

. "^"^S^rflJSsfjijf'V New York, Washington ' ' 

~ Pre33 , liic . , \M New York: Washington Square 

' ^* ■ ■ ■ i , > 

King, Wartin L. Have ^ pream. . ' 

Werer, WilOiam J., A rfation of ShegE. Hew York:, Fawc6U World Libraiy, 1.^69. \ 
Lewis, Sijficlair. ajner- Gantry . New York: New American Libraiy, 4971 . - 
. Leymarie, Jeian. Dutsh PaifitiSfi. New York: Stuart- Gilbert Skira,^ I956. ■ '\ 
Lij^rd, Lucy R. Pqe Airt. New Yorjc: Praeger Publishers, Inc.,'1966. 
^ Literature of Amgrlca 4 vols'. New York: Randcm House,^ I967. * ' '* 

'^''S^^fr' ^°!!^''' ■ — of Mjisia.'' 3rd Ed. New York: 

- ■ W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1970 . ■ 

Miller, Arthur, The Crucj,b;e. New York: The Vlkijig Press, liic. 1953 
• Death'of It Sals^aa, New^York. The Viking Press, Inc. 

Mills, John Stuart. Sfec Great Humanistic Essays of ^ Stuart ' Mills . 
'*°''cJ^oft^*^' ^^^^^ «• Qgdeii. New York: Appleton-Centuiy-' 

Morris Richard B; fesi^ Dosuin^ i^- Ameriea^ Rev. B3. New 

York: Van Hostrand Reinhold Coinpany, I965. ^ 

Motley, Willard. Asjr' Door; New York: New Wlcan Libraty. 
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Mowi^, O. E. fed. The Twenties : Fords . Fla pipers . and Eanaticg . 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inv.., 1963 

Nash, G. E. fed*). -Frahblin :tT.v R66sfevelt v/ New York: Prentice-Hall, 
; Inc- 1967 ^ / . ^ ' 

I ^ , - . ' ' 

Nevinjj, Allen, and Henry Steele Ooramager. A Pocket History of the 
United States . New York: Washingtcm Sqtiare Press, Lie, 

Wye, Russell B. ^IS Cultural Life of the New Nation t 1767*1830. 
' Scranton, Pa.: Harper & Row, Publishers, I96O 

Packard, Vance, T he Hidden Persuaders . New York! Pocket Books. 

Parkman, Francis. Oregon Trail . -Nev York: .Airmont Publishing Co^, . 

Inc., 1964 " / 

^ * . 

Parrington, Vemoai. Wain Currents iii American Thought . Vol s . I 
& IL^^ New Yo^^k: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 3iic., 

Paton, Alan. Cry;, tlie Beloved Country . New York: Charles Scribiier's 
Sons, Inc., 1948. 

Rand, Ayn* Anthem / New York: New Anericari Library, 196I 

Atla? Shrugged. New York: New American Libijary, 1970 

Read, Herbert (ed.). ^ Th e Book'^ oi: Art. ^ . ^ 

Reich, Charles A. Tfjg Oreening ^ j\nierica . New York: Bandcm Hoytse 1970. 

^. ' , . 

Rose , Barbara. American Art Since 1900 . New York: Praeger ^ 
■ Publishers, Inc.,'1967 

Rossiter, Clinton (ed.). The Federalist Papers . N^ York: iiew 
American Library, I96I \ ' - ' , 

Hyari, Margaret. Teaching the Novel iii Paperbac^c . New York: 
The MacDdllan Congjany. ' 

Schlesinger, Arthur, Ths, Coming of the N^ Deal . Bostca: 
Houghton Mifilin Co., 1959 

Shannon, David- A. fed. 1. Th g Oreat Tlebresslon . New York: ■ ■ 

Prestice-HftU, I960 

. 

Schutz, Anton fed,) , Fine Ayt Retiroductions : pld jand Modern Masteyg 8th 
ed. Greenwich, Conn.: New York Graphic Society^ Ltd., 1968 

Shute, Hevil. On the^Beaoh l Nevf York: Apollo Editions, Inc., 19.64 

^Sinclair, Upton. ^Kig Jungle . New York: New American Library, 1971 

Stein,. tToaeph. ^ Fiddler oq the Roof. New York: Pocket Books, 1971 
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Stednbeck, John. Mje Grapes ^ Wrath . New York; The Viking Press 
1939. 

Stone, Irving. The Agdrjjf and th£ Ecstasy . New York: New Merican 
Library J I963* r 

ThoreaUj Henry D. Walden ^od C;i^v^ Dl^^obedl^ence . New lork; New ^ 
American Library, 1971. 

Twain, Mark, ^he Adventures of Huckleberry Finn . New York; 
The Macmillan Canpa33y, I962. 

^ Warren, Robert P. All the King's Mqj n.' New York: Bantam Books, 
Inc., 1970. 

Wheeler, Sir R. E. Mortimer. Raqa^ Art and Architecture . New lork; 
Praeger Publishers, Inc., 1964* \ 

Wildisr, Thornton^ Mje Cabala . New TforK: Washington Squar^ Press Inc. 

Williston,. George P. Salnts ^ and ^Strangers . * 

Wolfe, Thcanas. lou Can't Gg ;Home jfeain . New York: New American Library, I966 
1966. \ 

Wright, Louis fi. Culture the WoVinR Frontier . Scranton, Pa.; 
Harper & Row Publishers, Inc. ^ . 

Zarcone, John. Discovering the Humanities t New lork: Makor ^ 
Industries, I969 , " 

c* . ^ ' _ 

, B. Films 

Commercial films available on rental basis for a reasonable 
price V -s. ^ ^ 

"The Humanities; What They Aire, and What They Do" 

"The Bolero" ' • 

"The Recognition of Man" ' ' " . . 

* "The Agony arid the Ecstasy" ^ ' , ^ 

^s- "The Man ixi the^Gray KLannel Suit" ' ' 

it "firapes of Wrath" ' ' . ' . ' 

* "The Qjc Bow Incident" " , " - 
"The Time -Machine" 
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HUMANITIES 



"*Ooomstown" 



"The Detached American" 



"Williamsburg! The Stoiy of A Patriot" 



"Art of the Western World" 



"The. Hat" 




"Huck Fijrm" 



"Our Town" 



C. Records 



Ralph Waldo Qnerson, "Poems and Essays" 
Ben FpanUin, "The Art of Virtue" 

IJmest Shmnan, "The Wit and Wisdom of the jPhilosopheW 
Thoreauj "Walden" ■ 
"Cajun Songs from Loxxisiana" ^ . 

"Dust- Bowl Ballads*' 

t 

"Frontier BaUads" 

"Songs from t^^ Depression" 

"Witches and War VJhooFps" 



.Arthur Miller, "Death of a^ Salesman" and "The" GrucitOLe" 



Roger. Bolt J 



"A Man for All Seasons" 



"tTazZj Vol* 3 * New Orleans" 



"Jas2, Vol, 10 ^ Boogie Woogie, Jmyp and K,G." 



"Favorite Cowboy Songs" 



"Ballads of the American Revolution" 



,"^otigs of the Sjufflragettes" 
"Kermedy's Inaugural Address" 
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"World War I: Historic Music and Voices" 

"Renaissance Dances" 

"Sweet Charity" 

"Renaissance Madrigals" 

^^Wusic Man»' 

"Organ in America" 

"Historic Music of th^ Great West" 

"25 Favorite powborsr Songs*' 

"What is Jazz?'^ 

,"Jazs Folkways" ' ^ ^ 

"Songs of the Twenties^' 

^'ELoodj Sweat and Tears - Spinning Wheel" 

"Turned on Bach" 

"Swingle Singers" 

'^'Westside Story" * 

".Firebird Suite" " . , / . 

"Jesu Joy of Man's Desiring" ' 

"Songs of Stephen Foster'^ 

"God of our F^thei^s" * 

. r ' " : 

■ ■ Filmstrips. 
"The Great Gatsby" 
"Jefferson and M6nticello" <. 
"John Brown '3. Body 

"John Htzgerald Kennet^: 35 President of the V. S. 

"Man With the Hoe" 

"Mi'chelangelo: . The- Sistine Chapel" 

"Our Heritage fl^om the Renaissance" 



HUMANITIES 



'^The Pony Express" 

"The Protestant Reformation'* 

"Riverboats and. the Buildiaig of America" 

"World's Great Religions" 

"Dea-^ of A Salesman" 

E* Filmstrips and Records 
"American Decade: Ttxe Sixties'^ 
"An Audio-Visual History: of American Literattire" 
"An, Audio-Visual idstory of Musi6" 
"God^f> Trombones" 

*"Our Iiidependence and the Constitution" 

F. Slides 

-i^Color slides vith acccanpariying lect-ures which aice airailable frcm the 
Louisiana Arts Slides Lending Library, State Department of Education , 
P. 0. .rBox khOi>k, BatonRouge, La. 70704 

Colqpial Period .in Nevf Ehgjeind 

Fazious Americana gad Historical Events ^ ^ Painting - 
The American City in the 20^h Century 

The . Washington Ta pes Jfor information write to: National Oallery of Art, 
. Washington, t>.0. ) 
^Ehd^Ly Coleman Lectures : Legends aind Stories in Ajrt 
^American Painting in History 
-^ Florentine Art of the Golden Ai^e 
^heekwood Lectures : 

Introduction to Art ^ 
Pain ting 
- Architecture 
\^ Sculpture 

•^ Steamboat Life oh the Mississippi 
^ Hi^tory; of Louisiana - Architecture 
^^ BicycliOpedia Britanhica Lectures : 

Ant in ESirly Renaissance Italy 
Art^ o f the Northern Italian Renaissance 
Art di^ Nthe kigh Renaissance 
Sr* of th^ Northern llenaissance 



?irt of the Lpw Countries 
Art of Spairp N 
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Art of Prance 

Art of lih&Land 

Art to th e United States 

Art ixi the 19th Century 
-^ ^Introduction to Under standijig Art 
^700 Years of Art 
^Famous Men and Women in Portraits 
^ ^Pre^oluntbian Art 

^S'Discovering iJis^Art of Africa * * 

Modern African Carvings . ' * 

'^ ^reasures ^j ^t ^ ^ Traditions-of African-Arlr 

^tTfje Creative Past : Art, of Africa 
-i ^Acropolis Mugeum ^ Athens 
^The Louvre ^ Paris 

^National Gallery of ^rt ^ London ^ * 

^ ^The Prado - Madrid 

^The Pltti Palace * Florence 

'^ 'African Dres^ and Desifoi 

^I ndex of American Deslm f A collection of 23 sets of slides of watercolor 
renderings of the crafts and folk arts in the United States £rm Before 
1700 until about 19O0.) ' " 

and His ERvironmentl ' Harmoily and in Conflict . p art 1 agji ^art 2 

^he Arts of Africa - , - 

^The Arts of China , 

^^h e Arts of E^p t 

-J^Tiis Arts of Greece - ^ ' 

-J^ The Arts ^ Japan - ■ ^ ' 

f Arts trm Around the World - ^ 

^ ^Art' of Ancient a'hd Colonial Latin America ^ 

'^ ^Arts a^d Artifacts of the American Indian ^ 

^^The Artg of iljg ^Middle Ages 

^^k Fajsous Citjr j^ji Painting : Venice 

^An Historical Tour. o£ TWg Cities t ' Venice and Florence 
Mrts and Ar^bifacts o£ thg American Indian 

^ ^he First Americans ' ^ - ^ 

^^XilS ^Pursuit o£ Ha ppiness : Man<s Search for the Goc>d Life ^ ? ^V^ , 1 and 
Part 2 ' « ^ ^ ^ - 

Science , and Technology 
me City 

Louisiana Antebellum ArchitectTire . Part 1 and Part 2 
- ^Politics AmgEifia 
-J^ A^t - arid-Wj&r ^ 
-JfWiaS Makes a Hey,Q? 

^ ^Fantasv " . . ' . 

^^ The Thirties , ^ , ^ ' 

^ ^Han - Measure o£ All Things 

Part i: Map Creates . 1 y \ His Imape 

Par^ gi Maji Creates ^ For Ood £C Country . 

Par^ ^: JJaU f^reates ^ For Love " Moq^y ' , 

-J ^he Many Masks We V/ear 

Part 1: Fo£ Religion and . Mvtholofi v ' : ^ , 

Part 2: ^2 Conceal ar^ Express \^ « - 

J.18 
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^'"Art with a Mesiia^e 

Part 1: P^'oiest and Propaganu:^ , 
\ Part £r Satire anB Social Comment 
-i ^Onderstanding Prim Active Art: Oceania 



Tf. Reprints (Time-Lifel 



Greece: The Birth of Reason 
HejivLngway and Faulkner 
Frost and Sandburg ' 
Greece: ,MythSj Gods, and Heroes 
Gandhi: The Nonviolent Activist 
The Struggle to Be An Individ^ial 
History / The English Larigtiage 
Opening a Mew Land 
Greece: The Golden Age 
What is Existentialism? 



H . Loops 



"The Biitskreig*' ^ 

"Pearl Harbor" ' * 

"Depre^ssion in the United States" 

"The Dust Bowl" 

"The Hew Deal" 

"jiformandy Invasion: D^Day"^ 

"Pearl Harbor" 

-"R±sie"T5l^he"-Na2i'^P€CFt^ 



I. Prints and -Pictures 

Fifty American Masterpieces fMcConnick Mathers Publishing 

Company) , 
America Book Company Prints 
McGraw Hill Bqcik Company Prints to Accompany * 

Themes jbri tJlterattire Series 

Nota: Additional fainous prints are available for purchase 
numerous publishing companies 
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VI. MEDIA A«D FILMS 



A new yital, but potentially dangerous 
force in modern society is the electronic pro- 
jection of image and sound. It ie a vital force 
because it; opens up "undreamed of possibilities 
for mass education^ and entertaxiauent* It is a< 
dangerous force bepau^e it carries the potential 
to turn us into a people inured to violence^ a^ 
nation of passive, noreactijig sponges. The 
challenge before all educators, therefore is to 
develop irfays of channeling the tremendous energies 
and ppwer of the electiumic media into productive 
directions. Each individual today — eiiposed as he 
^ is to a continuous bombardment of visual stijmila- ^ 
tioh"'*must be taught how to accurately intercept, 
interpret, uraierstand, ^nd, create conramnication 
in both pritit and non-print modes* Because .the 
electronic jne^ia communicate more quickly, with 
higher impact, and because they require less effort 
from the receiver, it is imperative that everyone^ 
learn to seek out visual fare that has the capsCcity 
to stiimilate-creatively, not merely to stimulate. 
With these points, in. mindj^ it becomes apparent ■ 
tha£ the school must provi<de courses that orient v 
students ^to the print as well as the "electronic 
media common today* Through the stujdy of per- 
iodicals, film and television, youths must 
learn to cope Vith and control the incredible, 
dazzling potential of mass media so that they 
may more completely ^understand-themselves, 
appreciate -each other,- arid'^know and iipprov e 
— their^OTldT ^ ^ ^ 



Must wp always teach our childrett with books? 

Let them look at the mountains and the stars above. Iiet-them look at 
the beauty of 'the waters and the trees and flowers on earth. 
They will then begin, to think, and to think is the beginning of k real 
education. I* . . ' 



David 
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MEDIA AND FlU^fecia 



vi-A m^ik 

^^^^ ' 

Ob,1ectiV68 

The student will 

X. Match exttmples of advertising appeala idth techniques being 

^jenqployed/ 

2. Identify basic human motives being appealed to in epecj^fic 
examples of proiwganda and advertising -appeals. 

3. Explain why certain fictions, products or messages could best 
be comirainicated on radio, or television. 

4* Ccrfplete a chart of the types of program^ presented by three- 
' , conmerciai TV stations in specified fime periods. 

5* Classify titles of magazines according to type and accor^iing 
to audience appeal, 

6* Select a meditim (radio> teleyision^ newspaper^ magazine^ or 
film) appropriate to a given situation and explain how he 
would use the inedium to present the situation^ 

* * * 

Career Atyplicatiott ♦ ' ' . . 



" "'ThfougHout all stages of career development, students^ are seeking a ^ 

better understanding of themselves and their wprld. Educators have long 
been aware of (but have usually chosen to ignore) the fact that the wrld 
of media has, to a great extent, shaped all our lives tor the past twenty - 
years. Statistics available on the number of hours the average American 
watches television is frightening. The obsession of watching television ^ 
begins in the play pen and. proceeds to the realiner easy chair. One buys 
ft toothpaste and elects his' officials ac.cording. to the success with which ■ 
each "product" is sold to us. Even more frightening is, the fact that while 
stating H all educational philosophies their,belief in the importance of 
building informed citizens^ educators have largely ignored both the importance 
of semantic^ (and the way words use us) and the propaganda technique 
involved in allMdvertising, frc© the glittering generalization to th^ 
bandwagpn approach. Having, become so accustomed to the famous athlete selling 
soapj razor blades, or even popconi poppers, the average reader, listener, 
or reader no longer questions his stance as an authority in totally unrelated 
fields. * , ^ . 

The purpose of media study is not to make cynics of students but to 
make them* aware of techniques being wnploye^Tliy anyone Who has anything to 
sell so t*ha£ the students may learn to separate the product co:* idea being 
sold frcm the method used to promote it. Media study also helps studenjts 
separate fact from opinion 'as they encounter it daily in all news inedia. 

1^1 • 
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Withotit a plear und^standing of these^ difference3>^^tudents cannot make 
valid decisions in the supermarket or at the ballot boK^ much Xess in 
relation to selecting a career for themselves.. Perceptions of individuals, 
groups^ occupation^", and lixe styles are cpi^ored by televisioh pprtraita 
of these roleS. The effects can be bpth positive and negative in affecting 
jstudents' thinking* Learning tc distinguish the real £rm the, unreal > tfie 
distortion from the truths dnd the fact from the opinion are all necessary- 
steps .toward establishing goals and objectives for oipe's life^ as well as 
determihin^ ways*of reaching them.. o 

Act'lvities ... 

1. The student submits a journal of attempts to influence his thinking. 

2. The student collects- and labels examples of each of th^ fifteen kinds 
* of advertising. . ' / ^ * 

3. Ihe student identifies given statement^ as either fact or opinion. 

Students^ working in groups^ write and "produce" a five minute radio 
show accordii:ig to designated requirements. , > 

. 5. The student Writes , a composition comparing and contrasting two local ■ 
radio stations in terms of the .ways in which audience and type of 
music affects stations ' ^approaches to listener^s^ ^ 

6. Stud^nts^ working in groups^ conduct a survey of television viewers and^ 
and present findings to thjs class in a panes discussion> correlating 

^ programs watched with age ^ s«K^ and education of vift!)?ers. . 

7. The student completes a chart on physical aspects of various periodicals 
including cover design, quality ^f psper^- and readability of prints - 

d. ^liie student composes his own inag^zi^e^ including title^ cover at 
least three feature stories, and ads". ^ 

9. The stfident identifies three renderings of a fictitious news event as 
*neW3 story^ editorial^ or letter to the editor. 

10. The student completes four logs on four local ^^ajiio stations, tfach log 
containing time and. content analysis. ,^ ' ^ 

Resources ' , ■ 

See the list of resources at the en^ of the Media and Film section 



MEDIA- AND "Fim/FIlm study 

vi-b: . ^ ' : VIM STUDY ■ 



\ The student will ^ 

^ 1. Co:iiplete a worksheet jevaluat^hg such things as di^logue> 

- . ' ' dramatic iiupsictj photography^ setting^ ntusic, costumesj 

_ ' , ^ sound effects J and character portrayal in a feature-length < 

' ' fito he hae watched in a theater or television. 

2. Vi^w '*This.Js Marshall McLuhan: The Medium Is the Massage*' 
and then discuss how an idea is c<aiijnunicated and what is 

! its effect after viewing'. ^ ^ * . . 

3. Identify basic, filmmaking ter^ns such as cut, dissolve, edit, 
' , credits, sequence, (*lo3§'-up, and establishing shot. 

4. Explain the differences between a filia and a written version 
of the same or a similar ^story. 

fJareer Awlication * ^ . 

Implications for career development in film study- ape sin. ar to those 
^ for both media and short story. Film study assists students ^in obtaining 

k kind of visual, literacy necessaiT to function ' in the second half of^ 

. the-liwentieth century. Because of the impact of television on their lives 

^and the easy access;^bility of films through this medium, most students 
(and adu^t^3p prefer to see a film rather than read a novel, or ahort story* 
And ;Ju^t as there aro "literary" and "nan-literary" short .stories and 
novels^ there are films that are merely mechanical uses of celluloid. 
Students need to understand the differences. 
♦ 

Equally important are the kinds of cartributions the short story or* 
novel and its filmed version (or original^creenplay) can make toward 
helping students, realist ideally perceive" themselves and their wof^y.y'^e^ 
I interrelations of life style to career choice, ana the influencer of. values 

^ ^on the decision-making process. ^ . , 

/" 

i * ^ 

1. S^Ettdents participate in a panel discussion related to analysis of a 

* film in terms of sound, setting, clothing, movement, character, types, 

and purpose . 

2. Using one of the psycholpgical states listed, the student writes a 
paragraph ^plaining why filmin'g or literary techniques coulji better 
portray the ^states of: " ^ y — ^ 

a. loneliness * " ' / ^ - 

b. hilarity' ^ 

c. mental confusion 

d. success , " ■ , . 

o .133 ' ^ 
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3. The student ccmparfts and contrasts a short story read with its filmed 
version. 

The student lists differentiating characteristics of varlofus kinds of 
filjnSj such as comedy^ imgicalj documentaryj ariiraatiotij ^iFestern, 
nQTstery, science fiction,^ and drama, in terms of sotod, setting^ clothings 
, movement J character types , and purpose. 



Resources 



See list of resourced at the end of the Media and Film section (VI-D). 
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MEDIA AND FILM/Fiinraakiaig 



VI-C ■ FIIMAKING ' . 

Ob.lectives ^ - ^ ■ 

The student- will 

1. Write a job. description for at least five job titles in film^^ 
making, (grip, producer, cameramanj editor, director, etc.).. 

2. Hatch various filmmaking responsibilities with job, titles. 

3* Compare and contrast verbal and visual media. (H6 will imdei*-* 
1 stand the difference, between written literature and. film). 

4. Operate film equipment (Super 8 mn camera, splicer, editing 
machine projector, cassette tape recorder, etc.). 

5. Match a list of technical film terms and definitions (montage, 
fade, frame, panj iris, shot, 'etc.). 

6. Trace in sequence the steps involved in producing a film. 

7. View^hort filji© and feature filjns to learn the different filmr- 
inf techniques. - ^ w 

8. FiJm short scenes tl^at illustrate various filtniJig techniques. 

9. Make his own film. ^ 

Career Application 

Since f ijjnmaklug can be a vocation or an avocation, it is readily 
adapted to career applications. In Stage III, the student is concerned 
with career exploration and in Stage V i^lth acquisition of career skills. 
Although exposing the student to a unit on filimnaking will not necessarll^r 
make him a Cecil B* DeMille, it will give hijn the basic skills on which 
to build. The student— if he never enters the filmmaking industry— will be 
aware of the \rork that the people in the industry do. In addition to 
gaining an understanding of the filjn industry, the student, as he makes 
films and views films made by others. Increases his awareness both of hiiiH 
self and of the world about him. . " 



Activities 

*■ 

1. The student interviews persons cwmected with filmnalcing and re- 
imports orally to the class. 

2. -Students present a skit in which several students assume jobs in 
filndng. Problems and duties particular to certain jobs are 
brought out. 
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3- Students read Bierce^s "An pccii::ance At Ovfl Creek Bridge," and 
view the film* They discuss the issue; Does- film or written 
literature better capture and/or express psychological states? 
(The same might be done with any novel and film adaptation.) 



4' The ^udent presetits one side of a debate on the superiority of the 
visual or verbal medium in putting across ideas, emotions (Zorba the 
^ Greek , To jCili A Mockingbird s Rhinoceros > Cry the Beloved Country, 

Lp3t ia etc. ). 



5-t The student fiLns an idea taken trcm a poem choosing visual imagery . 
to -replace verbal imagery. 

6. On the diagram constinicted by the teacher, the student labels the parts 
of the Super S oti "camera and ejtplains the :function of each part. 

7. The student demonstratels the use of and explains the parts of the 
editing machine to other students. 

.8. Given old film, a splifeer and film tapes, stUdenta practice cutting 
and spliciiig film. 

^9. Students tape background iftusic or sound for one particular short film. 
(A film made previously). They then view the film using the different 
liackground recordings, and discuss which was most effective and why. 

10. Stt;idents view slides which are combined with sourids, seme of which are 
in harmony with subjects, scMne of which are. not. They identify and 
discuss those vhich are related^and those which are not. 

11. After being asigned certain films and television shows to view, 
students record and discuss camera movements and angles used* 

12. View short films suitable for demonstrating techniques ("An Occurance 
At Owl Creek Bridge," ^'Hide and.Seek,^* "The Red Balloon, "/"Saturday 
Symphony," "Corral," '>^The Golden Fish," "New Xork, New Tork," "Child- 
ren Adrift," "The Quiet One," "Mopnbird," "The String Beaii'," "Glass," 
"A Fairy Tale," "Dream of the Wild Horses," and any others that a 
teacher might add). 

13* The student views feature films to learn the techniq&es, theme 

handling, character development, and visual imagery ( Citigen Kane > 

L£ Strada > Hi f Jii t ^ s£, Cabiria * Nobody >|f^vefi Goodb ye ^ Nothing Bjjt A Man , 
Si ffit^Si y ? an4 Cybel^e ^ A Tl^ pusjapd ClqMps , and others). 

UV. The 'Student makes a story board. 

15. The student makes an editing script. > 
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MEDIA ASD FIDf/Filmmaking 



16. The students works with other students on a film project. He 
tries* out for. the role he wants in the production by presenting^ 
orally a **play*' resume of his qualifications . 

17. The^student creates and films a comercial. 

18. The student previews and critiques films made by other students. 

19. ^The student enters a film- contest. 

20. The students plan and participate in film festivals, feither 
school Or parish-wide. 

"^21. In conjunction with the guidance department, students make films 
on career choices Which. coiild be showri on Career Day (a day set 
aside in many schools to introduce students to various careers 
through outside speakers and other, resources). 



- Resouroes 



See the list of resources at the end of the Ifedia and Film sectlc^ (VI-D) 
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VI-D. .MEDIA AND PlliiS REfiOURCES 



V ' A . Books - > 

. . .^-^ 

Araelio, Ralph J. Fi , lm in the C lags room . Why Use It; How te Use ^t.. 

Dayton, Ohio: Ff am/Standard, 1971. . " 

Bare, Richard L. The £jjji Director . New Yorki Macndllan Publishing ^ 
Company, 1971 * . 

Bellafiore, Joseph. Bciglish Language Arts . Intermediate Lewi . New'York: 
AMSCO School Publications, Inc., 1971. 

Boutvell, William D.. (ed.). jl^sipf^ t^ss Media In the Schools * ii&vt York: 
Appleton-Century^Crofts , 19o2. 

Branston, Brian. Film Maker's Guide to Flanninjt i Directing , ^pd ghoo^^^^ 

Films fBr Fleasure ^nd Fr< ?^i^t . New York: Hillary House Publishers, Ltd., 
' 19757 

Butler, Ivan. The Makinf^ oj^ Feature Films : A G }i^de . Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, Inc., 1971. 

Casty, Alan* UlS Dramat;LC A^t £f the FjLlm . ' Mew York: Harper and Row, 
Publishers, 1971. 

Coynik, "David. Film: , Real to Reel . Winonna, Minn: Worth Country Pub^ 
lications, 1973. 

Cushman, George, kovie Making in I^ Lessons . Garden City, N.Y.: Amphofco 
' ^ Books, 1971.^ 

Dexter, Lewia A., and David M. White (eds.). People , Society ^nd( Maga 
Comgunicationa . Riverside, M.J.: The Free Press, 1964. 

Donalson, Kenneth (ed. )' ^ed . la and %);ie Teaching English . Urbana,. 111. : 
^ WGTB, 1970. . , 

Fischer, Edward. The Screen P^rt^ . New York: Skeed & Ward, Inc., I96O. 

- Green, Lorne, and Robert Allen. Prot>apanda G yny . Turtle Creek, Pa.: 
Wiff 'n Proof Publishers. 

Hill, Roger. ' Tgach Yourself F;ilin Making . English University Pres«, 1970. 

o ftoif To Mak , ^^ (} ffp^ Hem e Movies . Rochoeter, M.Y.: Eastman Kodak Company. 

T 

Kuhna, William. Themes : ghor t Films For Dlscuseion . Dayton, Ohio: 
Pflatam/Standard, 1972. 

., and Thomas L. Giardino. Behind tj^e Camer a. Dayton, Ohio: 



Pflaum/Standard, 1971. 

Emc . ■ M 



.J and Robert Stanley, ^:i>loriJ)g the Film and Teaching Prngram i 

Exploring the F3;bn . Dayton, Ohloi Pflaum/Standard, 19o3. 

y 1 ' 

Larson, Rodger, and Ellen Mead. Young; FUjntnaker^ . New York: /Lvoi Books, 
1971, 

Linton, Delor^s, and David Linton. Practical Guide tp Classroom Me<3ia . 
Dayton, Ohio: PflAum/Stanciard, 1971* 

Maltin, Leonard. ' Behind the Smss:&* The Cj^em ^-t^o fi paphers Art .> New torki 
New American Library, 1971 • 

Manoogian, Haig P. The Flljomaker^s Art . New York: Basic Books, Inc., 
Publishers, 1966. 

MoLuhan, Marshall.. The MediiM is fe)? ^ l^ssgge,. New York: Bantam Books, 
Inc., 1967.' 

. Understanding i^dia' ^ York: New Ajnerican Library, 1971. 

Mitchell, Wanda. Televi ging Xg VP^ tfessage . Skatie, 111*: National 
Tertbook Company, 197^^. 

Pincius, -Edward. Guide to Filjpnaklng . Chicago: Henry Regnery Co. , 1972. 

Postman, Neil. Television ^nd the Teaching of English . New Yqrk: Apple* 
tonr-Centtiry-Crofts . 

Poteet, G. Hofward (ed.). The CtptfiiPlete gy d dQ F it iJjff pt^dy . Urbana, 111.: 
NCTE, 1972'. ^ ■ 

Pudovkin, Vladimir I. Fi ;^ Technique and Film Acting . Haokensack, N.J.: 
Wehman Brothers, l9^d. 

Quickj^ John, and Tom LaBau* Ij^dt j^ ^Qk o | * jjiljjp j P^*odu<itlon . New York: 
Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc., 1972. 

R^dio ^ X ^jl^visicm and Fil:n ^ the Secondary School . " Skokie, I3i.: National 
Tertbook Company, 1973. 

Roberts, Kenneth A., and Win Sharpies, Jr. A Pyimer £sL Film-Making .^ New 
York: The Bobbs-4Ierrill Co., Inc., 1971. 

Samuels, Charles Thomas. * A Casebook otj Filfli, Cincinatti, Ohio: Van 
Nostrand Reinhold Cq., 1970. 

Scwarts, Sheila. Teacl\i;ry the Humjfflities ; Selected Readings *. New York: 
Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc., 1970. 

Sheriday, Marion C**" and others. TJjjat Mobip^ Picture SS^ ih£ Teaching of 
English . New York: Applefccm-Century^Crofts, 1965. 

Smallman, Kirk. Creative FilmiiFig . New York: Bantam Books, Inc;\ 1972. 
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Smith, Bruce L., and others. Propaganda , Coinniunication sa fi^ Public Opinion ; 
Princeton, N-J,: Princeton University Press, 1946. 

Sohn, David A. * Th e Creative Eye . Dayton, Ohio! Pflaura/Standard, 1970. 

Spottiswoode, Raymond. A Grannney of Film . Berkeley, Calif.: University 



of CaliforrJLa Press 



ft urannne 
7 1962. 
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Steinberg, Charles .S. Communicative Arts! Ajj Inrbrod^uction to Mass Media * 
New Tork: Hastings House- PubHcat ions. Inc., 1970.' ■ 

• Stewart, David C. F iljn Study in Higher Education * Washington, D. C: 
American Council on^Education, 1966* 

Williams, Clarence M.j and John L. Debes (eda.)« Visual Literacy . Urbana, 
111.; NOTE, 1970. 

Witaker, Rod. .The; La n g i^a^e of F iljn . Englewood Cliffs, N.J. ! Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1970. 

Wollenberg, H* H. Anatom^y of th^ Film . New York: Amo Pt^ess Cinema Pt*o- 
graon, 1972. 

Hote; Most of the books listed above contain extensive bibliographies. 



B. Fiims 

Thi s Xs Marshall McLtthan : The Meditim Is ihg Massage (5^^ minutes colorj or 
two 27 minute parts) Distributor; 1^3Graw-Hill Textfilms, New York, 
K.Y. 



C. Slides 

The following is a list of color slides with accompanying lectures which are 

available from the Louisiana Arts Slides Lending Library, State Department 
of Education, P.0» Box 44064, Baton Rouge, La. 70604'# ^ 

Man and His Environment ; In t^arm^ Ti y and Jn Coa^ct^ ^Pari^ 5* 

Th£ Pursuit of Hapolpess ! Man^s Search for th^ Good Life ^ Part 1 apd 2 

The City 

Politics In America 

Man * The Measure All Thin>^ ^ 

Part I: Man Creates, Jn His Image 

Pajt; II: Jfen Cyeat^s ^ For God and Country < 

Pa£t Ill t Man Creates ^ For Love Or Money 
Th£ Many Masks We Wear 

£§2i h iSt Religion ^nd Mythology 

Part lit To Conceal arid Express 
Arl/ yjith A Message <^ 

Part I: Pt^otegt ^nd Propaganda 

Part lit Satire arid S . ocial Congnent 
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Learning to See and Understand : Developing ^ Visxial Literacy , f ar t. 1 3^ 2 

Language, Signs ^ and Sjonb ols : How Man CooBmmicateg 
Part Xx Historic Evolution of Language ^ 
£aii Xil Man-Oevlsed Visual Symbols 

Signs and S^Vmbols : Traditional Jjnages ^ ^ Moderrf Artist 

IPs ■ 
PhofcoRraPhv 

D. Periodicals. 

Cineitda . 96ifrl Santa Monica Blvd. Beverly Hills, Calif* 

English Journal . January, 197^ issue* East Lansing, Mich*: National 
Council of Teachers of English. (Contains a resource directory of 
ideas and materials'^ for .media study). 

Film Comment . 53d West End Avenue, New Zork, N.Z. .10025. 

f X)^ apd Filjidng . 33 South, % Queen Street , Portsmouth, Eiigland* ^ 

Media and Methods . 03^ North l3th Street, Philadelphia, Pa* 1910?. * 

Sct^ol^stj^c Scope Magazine . January, 197L issue* Eiiglewood Cliffs, N*J.: 
Scholastic Bode Service* - . . 

Scre en Education . 25 Steadman Street, CheLnsford, Mass. 03B24. 

.gupep 8 Filmmaker * 3^2 Madison Avenue, Nev York, N.Y* 10017* 
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